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CTen Commandments for Executives 


1. Relax your body while you work. 
It’s all a question of proper seating. 


2. Increase the amount of oxygen supplied 
your brain. 

Correct posture means better breathing and 
a good supply of oxygen means a more alert 
mind. 


3. Aid nature in the processes of elimination. 

Since a proper sitting posture avoids 
cramping of the digestive organs, it facilitates 
elimination. 


4. Avoid indigestion. 

You will be surprised to learn how many 
digestive disturbances can be traced to im- 
proper seating. 


5. Keep down your blood pressure. 
Improper posture places an increased strain 
on the heart and tends to increased blood 
pressure. “‘A man is as old as his arteries” 
and blood pressure is the index of this age. 


6. Improve your respiration and circulation. 
With proper seating posture both the lungs 
and heart function without restriction or 


added effort. 


7. Avoid fatigue at your desk. 

After a day of slouching, you leave your 
work with a feeling of exhaustion—fatigue. 
Sit properly, as nature intends that you sit, 
and you will feel fit at the close of the day. 


8. Build resistance. 

With improved breathing, circulation, diges- 
tion and elimination, your bodily resistance 
will be materially increased. 


9. Increase your efficiency. 

An alert mind, relief from fatigue and 
unrestricted functioning of heart, lungs and 
eliminative organs mean an increased efh- 
ciency. 


10. Sit only in a Do/More Chair. 

No other chair will do as much for you 
as a Do/More. Many hundreds of Executive 
users vouch for these claims. Try one. 


©—1934—DoMore Chair Co., Inc. 


DoMore Chair Company, Inc. 


103 Monger Building, Elkhart, Indiana 


Attach to Your Letterhead 


Merely attach this coupon to your business letterhead and mail, and 
we will send you this scientific treatise on “Circulation; How It Is 


Affected by Posture.” 


executive. 


The facts it contains will interest you as an 














No. 506— The Woodfield. 
It will pull down that waist 
line and give added physi- 
cal and mental vigor. 


No. 505—The Woodfield, 
Jr. The user is never 
chair weary. He's always 
ready for golf—or more 
work, 
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certainty that hangs 

over the 1935 busi- 

ness outlook two 
facts stand out: (1) 
Business will be better. 
(2) Profits will be 
lower. The best esti- 
mates are that there will 
be a very substantial in- 
crease in sales volume, 
but that higher costs 
and higher taxes will 
make the profit factor 
more than ever a mat- 
ter of management. | 

I am sure that man- ee 
agement is quite willing Cae 
to accept this challenge. 
After all, general aver- 
ages mean little or 
nothing to most of us. 
So far as our own in- 
dividual businesses are 
concerned, our profits 
for 1935 will be largely 
what we make them. And we may feel assured 
that they will be quite satisfactory if we keep 
our eyes on the main chance. 

In looking back over 1934 it is evident that 
too many business men developed a Washing- 
ton complex. They did not do those things 
they should have done, because they thought 
the Federal government would take them by 
the hand and lead them into Utopia. They put 
too much dependence in codes. They pinned 
their faith on price fixing. Or they went to the 
other extreme and drew into their shells because 
they saw bogey men that didn’t exist. I think 
if 1934 has taught us nothing else, it has taught 
us that whatever is done for our business must 
be done by ourselves. So let’s forget Washing- 
ton. That is the first thing we need to do. 

Another thing we must do is to realize that 
the fountainhead of all profits is sales. That 
does not mean we should not improve our prod- 
uct, nor that we can let finances shift for them- 
selves, but it does mean that the first thing in 
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Its Time to 
Spruce Up! 











our business for 1935 
should be getting busi- 
ness. This year espe- 
cially the difference be- 
tween profit and loss 
will be slender. The last 
few thousand dollars’ 
worth of business may 
tip the scales. 

To get the business 
we need, we must make 
up our minds that we 
will have to spend more 
money. We have to get 
out of the habit of turn- 
ing down any proposi- 
tion that involves an 
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on the grounds “we can- 
not afford it.” Suppose 
our customers were to 
take that position? The 
fact is that we cannot 
afford not to spend 
money, if by so spend- 
ing we can make money. 

“Advertising,” said one business man the 
other day, “is all very well when business is 
good.” The time to advertise is when you need 
business the most. Today we are being carried 
along by the momentum of past advertising. 
It is time to shovel coal under the fire and get 
up steam. Business is a hill-climbing proposi- 
tion. When you stop, your competitor who 
keeps a good head of advertising steam is 
certain to pass you. 

The same with your methods of manage- 
ment. In the last four years most business men 
out of necessity have managed somehow to 
get along with their old typewriters. They have 
made the old furniture do. They have cut down 
on the quality of their stationery. These things 
were all very well in an emergency. But the 
emergency is rapidly passing. 

Isn’t it time to spruce up? You have been 
letting depreciation accumulate in surplus. 
Washington’s tax spenders have their eyes on 
that surplus. Put it to work. J.C. A. 


Published monthly by Dartnell Publications, Inc., 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago. $2.00 a year, Entered as second 


class matter July 23, 1934, at the post office at Chicago, Ill., under act of March 8, 1879. Volume 5, Number 1 
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MULTIPLIES ACCOMPLISHMENTS FOR 
EMPLOYEE AND EMPLOYER, ALIKE 


@ During the World War the Allied Nations took the principal 
part of the output of Acme factories. Steel for Acme Cabinets 
moved on “A priority” . . . Governments needed Acme Visible 
Equipment to direct the men that won the war. 

It was during this period that Foreign Nations, seeing Acme in 
service, started buying for their own requirements and a great 
export business was built up that sent Acme into every civilized 
country in the world. 


@ After the War, Business followed the example of governments 
and filled our factories with orders beyond the capacity to 
produce. Acme Visible Equipment was used to increase the 
production of every worker and executive, at a time when 
“production” was the watchword. 


@ Later, when the Nations of the World decided that economic 
conditions would not cure themselves they again turned to Visible 
Equipment and the larger portion of Acme products was required 
to direct the efforts of governments to “Lick the Depression.” 
They knew that Acme not only would double and treble the 
effectiveness of individual workers but through them multiply the 
accomplishments of executives themselves. 


@ Now, with the obvious improvement in business, Industry is 
again turning to Acme Visible Equipment to add to the effective- 
ness of every worker whether he be an employee or an employer. 

Acme Visible Equipment is applicable to every commercial 
record—and the effectiveness of the personnel working with it 
is immediately doubled and more! 


The development that has occurred in Acme Visible Equipment during the past eight years is shown in a new 
48-page book which every business man is invited to request. Attach the coupon to your business letterhead. 


ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY 


and Executives. 





Name... EEN aN Sede Go Soa 


World’s Largest Exclusive Manufacturer of Visible Equipment 
8 South Michigan Avenue 
=-=== COUPON =-<---— eciiatteteiebes x 


ACME CARD SYSTEM CO., 8 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, II. 
Please send me copy of 48-page Book on Methods for Multiplying Accomplishment of Workers 


Chicago, U.S. A. 
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Coming 
meee 
“Dogs THE SMALL orvER PAY?” This 
problem is causing many executives no 
little concern these days. Dartnell has 
made an analysis of the small order 
problem, and in the February issue of 
this magazine will tell you how others 
make them profitable. 


+ 7 aa 


SALES ANALYSIS sHORT-cUTS—Inexpen- 
sive ways of getting essential data for 
building a more effective distribution 
plan. Which products are the most 
profitable to push? What territories 
are the most desirable to work? Which 
salesmen are the most profitable to the 
house? The third article in the series 
on office modernization. 


- a * 


Prices AND INFLATION—Harianp H. 
ALLEN, consulting economist to a num- 
ber of important American corpora- 
tions will discuss recent developments 
in inflationary trends arising out of 
the New Deal, and what off-setting 
steps should be taken in price-making 
policies. This will be a sellow-ap of his 
article in the October issue: “How Can 
a Business Hedge Against Inflation?” 
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ERHAPS your present letterhead is already 
P produced on an excellent all-rag paper. Or 
perhaps—for one reason or another—it is 
produced on an inferior sheet. In either case, see 
if you don’t think this is a fair suggestion: 


Let us send you the new sample portfolio of 
WESTON’S BOND. Take one of the sample 
sheets in one hand and one of your letterheads 
in the other. Then do the three things readers do 
—consciously or unconsciously—whenever they 
receive a letter from you. 


1. Look at them. Note the clean, bright, 
white appearance of WESTON’S 
BOND. Beautiful results may be ob- 
tained in die stamping or lithograph- 


ing. 
2. Listen to them. WESTON’S BOND 
has “snap” — real crispness that 


makes a letterhead signify quality. 







3. Feel them. Made with an un- 
glazed eggshell finish WEST- 
ON’S BOND has the “bulk” yet 
retains a most desirable writing 
surface. It will give clear type- 
written impressions, and erase well. 


WESTON’S BOND is not cheap. It is 
the finest all-rag bond paper we know 
how to make. Yet you may be agreeably 
surprised to find out how little more 
it costs than your present paper. 


A note—on your business letterhead— 
brings you the WESTON’S BOND 
Portfolio containing a number of inter- 
esting examples as well as usable 


sample 
sheets. Simply say to your secretary “Write 
Byron Weston Company, Dalton, Mass., for the 
Weston’s Bond Portfolio mentioned in ‘Ameri- 


, 99 


can Business’. 





MADE BY BYRON WESTON 


co 


., DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


WESTON'S BOND 
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THE SALES SIDE OF GREDITS 


HIS country has _ em- 

barked upon a program to 

revive business through the 

controlled expansion of 
credit. To that end the President 
has asked and obtained the cooper- 
ation of the American Bankers 
Association. But the bankers in- 
sist they cannot lend unless busi- 
ness is willing to borrow. This puts 
the issue squarely up to the Ameri- 
can business man. What does he 
want to do? Does he want a normal 
business recovery based on the ex- 
pansion of private credit, or does 
he want the government to assume 
that responsibility, with the ever- 
present danger of uncontrolled 
budgetary inflation? 

If we are to judge by the credit 
policies of most industries, as re- 
flected in their NRA codes, busi- 
ness men are bound and determined 
to put American business on a cash 
basis. Nearly all the codes have 
sought to impede the extension of 
credit, and to establish fast rules 
for refusing credit to customers 
who do not meet the arbitrary 
terms of the code. To many of the 
code makers the NRA has seemed 
to be not only an answer to their 
price problem, but an answer to 
their credit problem. It does not 
seem to have occurred to these 
worthy gentlemen that the more 
rigid they made the price and credit 
structures of their industry, the 
more people they would put out of 
work and the longer they would 
prolong the depression. 

During the early days of the 
depression, when the banking struc- 
ture of the country was on the 
verge of collapse and bankruptcies 
and failures were the order of the 
day, there were good, sound busi- 
ness reasons for contracting credit. 
Under the circumstances it was not 


only desirable, but essential to the 
self-preservation of a business, to 
be cautious and even hard-boiled 
in extending credit. But with the 
passing of the emergency, and the 
steps which have been taken to 
safeguard banking, this need has 
passed. The time has come when 
business might well consider its 
credit policies, not from a safety- 
first standpoint but from the 
broader and more logical stand- 
point of using the credit policy to 
expand sales. It is one very definite 
and very practical thing that busi- 
ness men can do to hasten sound 
business recovery. 

Here then is a matter which 
should have the earnest considera- 
tion of the general management of 
the business, because unfortunately 
there is a natural conflict of inter- 
est between the credit department 
and the sales department. The 
credit department is primarily con- 
cerned with keeping down credit 
losses. Its yardstick of achieve- 
ment is the smallest possible ratio 
of credit losses to sales. Indeed, the 
average credit manager appraises 
his value to his company on his 
ability to constantly reduce the 
amount of its annual write-offs to 
bad debts. It would, perhaps, be 
unfair to say that the credit man- 
ager is more interested in losses 
than he is in sales, because most 
credit men realize that after all 
their salaries come out of sales and 
not losses ; yet there are credit men 
who do not know, or will not admit, 
that a more liberal credit policy 
might add to the net profits of the 
business. Some of them would 
rather have less sales with no 
losses. And it is hard to blame them 
for feeling that way in the light of 
their experience these last few 
years. 


[5] 


* 
Is your credit policy so 
efficient that it is strangling 
vour profits as well as the 
entire Recovery program? 
a 

A DARTNELL SURVEY 


2 19388 1984 * 1983 1934 
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’ Number of 
Failures 
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On the other hand, the sales de- 
partment’s job is to get business, 
and it is not so directly concerned 
with the ratio of credit loss. Sales- 
men argue that some of the sub- 
standard business they turn in will 
show an above-average shrinkage, 
but that on the whole this sub- 
standard business will be profitable 
over a period of time. They are 
closer to the customer than the 
credit man and are inclined to give 
greater weight to capability and 
character, which the average credit 
department views with distrust. 
No less important a person than 
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The Fifteen-Year Record of Business Failures in the United States 
*Estimated 





THERE ARE INSURANCE COMPANIES which make a good 
profit underwriting the risks which others reject. What 
about the business turned down by vour own credit depart- 
ment? Is your ratio of write-offs to sales too low for the 
Sood of the business? Do vou know or are you guessing? 


J. P. Morgan stated publicly that 
all there is to credit, when you get 
right down to cases, is character. 
But the sales department has the 
same failing as the credit depart- 
ment. It lets its desire to make a 
big sales showing color its judg- 
ment when it comes to credits. 
Again that is to be expected. It is 
natural. But in between these two 
points of view, there is a middle 
ground upon which a sound, con- 
structive, forward-looking credit 
policy may be built. It is the job 
of the general management to chart 
that ground, and to set up a credit 
code for the business that will be 
neither too liberal, nor yet too con- 
servative. 

As an approach to such a credit 
pelicy it might be well to experi- 


ment. Just as many of the life 
insurance companies have been ex- 
perimenting with what they call 
substandard risks, so business men 
might consider experimenting with 
substandard credits. When the 
credit department has rejected an 
account for what seems to it to be 
good and sufficient reasons against 
the recommendations of the sales 
department, let these cases come up 
to the general manager or the 
president for final disposition. Let 
the budget for 1935 include a 
special item to cover “credit experi- 
mentation.” This item is to be 
based on a maximum theoretical 
credit loss on a given volume of 
substandard business. For ex- 
ample, suppose your company is 
now rejecting $100,000 worth of 


questionable business annually. As- 
sume that one-half of this business 
is obviously hazardous. But let us 
assume that the other half is ques- 
tionable. You know that it will 
show a higher credit loss than the 
business approved by the credit de- 
partment, say that the loss ratio 
will be twice as much. If your aver- 
age ratio of losses to sales on busi- 
ness passed by the credit depart- 
ment runs 1 per cent, then assume 
that this substandard business will 
run 2 per cent. You will thus re- 
quire $2,000 in the budget to off- 
set this shrinkage. Charge any 
losses incurred on these substand- 
ard accounts against that item, 
and not against the general reserve 
for bad debts which is the credit 
department’s yardstick of accom- 
plishment. The object of doing this 
is not only to protect the glory of 
the credit department, but to 
afford a more exact basis of cal- 
culating the net profit or loss on 
this substandard business over an 
extended period of time. 

At the end of the year make a 
check-up of these rejected “risks.” 
Analyze each account individually 
to determine the probable profit. 
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But in doing this keep in mind that 
you are dealing with plus business ; 
in other words, volume that you 
would not have had if the business 
had been refused as the credit de- 
partment proposed. If you spread 
your overhead against that busi- 
ness the picture may not look so 
attractive. But remember that you 
would have had most of that over- 
head anyway. Even if the figures 
do not look encouraging the first 
year, do not call the experiment a 
failure. In the meantime some of 
these accounts will definitely have 
gone sour. They will be closed off, 
and the losses taken. But others 
will remain, and some of those will 
develop into larger and profitable 
buyers. By the time another year 
has rolled around, the figures may 
look entirely different and at the 
end of five years you may be sur- 
prised to find the experiment highly 
successful. 

“But,” the treasurer will say, 
“that is not good accounting. It is 
taking too much of a chance. We 
are in no position to experiment 
with business at its present level.” 

It is, of course, true that over- 
liberal credit policies have in the 
past caused considerable difficul- 
ties. “Our company,” says R. A. 
Carrington, president of the Con- 
solidated Shoe Company of Lynch- 
burg, Virginia, “is just beginning 
to recover from the ill effects of a 
too liberal credit policy. It is prob- 
ably true that the hazard of risk 
is greater with independent shoe 
dealers than in most other lines of 
business. Nevertheless, we are de- 
termined to operate our business 
under a program which will give 
us not only a fast turnover of mer- 
chandise but also a fast turnover 
of accounts receivable. Our margin 
of profit is insufficient to carry 
habitually slow accounts, and we 
do not believe that it is time to ex- 
periment with policies which have 
proved costly to us in the past.” 

Wholesalers will probably react 
the same way to our proposal. They 
will argue that more harm than 
good only can come from a policy 
that apparently encourages cus- 
tomers to buy beyond their immedi- 
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Figures from “ Mercantile Credit Survey,” Part 1. U.S. Dept. of Commerce, 19 
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_ Bad Debt t Losses—Hetall— Open C redit 








1932 1933 








| | 
KIND OF STORE | %Bad | % Bad | % Bad | % Bad 


Debts to | oon to Debts to 


\Credit Sales} Total Sales 








| 
| § 
| § 


Department. 1.4 0.6 1.5 0.6 
Furniture. 3.8 2.8 1.3 9 
Jewelry... 8 5 2.3 1.4 
Men’s Clothing 2.4 9 2.1 8 
Shoes. 6 3 6 2 
Women’s Specialty 8 5 8 5 
Electrical Appliances 1.8 4 7 , 
Automobile Accessory 1.8 1.3 2.1 1.4 





Debts to 
|Credit Sales! Total Sales 








Bad Debt Losses—Installment Accounts | 


1932 1933 


KIND OF STORE % Bad | % Bad % Bad % Bad 
Debts to Debts to Debts to | Debts to 
\Credit Sales Total Sales Credit Sales! Total Sales 
Department 4.7 0.3 5.0 0.4 
Furniture 6.6 6.0 6 3 §.7 
Jewelry. . 6.4 §.1 11.4 9.1 
Men’s Clothing. 2.3 s 1.9 8 
Women’s Specialty 3.9 3 3.5 3 
Electrical Appliance 3.2 2.1 2.7 1.8 
Automobile Accessory 9 2 2.6 5 


Figures from “Retail C edit Suny.” U.S. Dept. of Commerce, 1933. 
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ate needs. This viewpoint must be 
respected. Dartnell does not advo- 
cate any return to the loose credit 
practices which lead to the down- 
fall of so many smal) merchants. 
But we still insist that the figures 
on commercial failures, as shown 
in the charts accompanying this 
article, have dropped in the last 
year to a point that justifies even 
the most conservative management 
in considering a more liberal policy. 
Brookmire’s service bulletin, under 
date of December 12, estimates 
that business failures for 1934 will 
be 25 per cent fewer than for 1933, 
and the liabilities of failed concerns 
will be 28 per cent smaller. “The 
outlook,” says Brookmire, “justi- 
fies management in formulating ex- 
pansion plans... It will pay busi- 
ness leaders to banish the depres- 
sion psychology and concentrate 
their attention on the possibilities 
for future business.” A sound 
credit policy has just as much to 
do with future business as a sound 
sales policy. More in fact. 

An illustration of how one com- 
pany is working toward a sales- 
minded credit policy, without let- 


front, is found in the plan devel- 
oped by a stove company and pre- 
sented to its sales force at an 
annual convention in December. 
The plan provides a different dat- 
ing on low-rated accounts in com- 
munities where there is no well- 
rated dealer. It was explained by 
the credit manager to the com- 
pany’s salesmen as follows: 

“The company wishes to assist 
the sales force in selling low-rated 
accounts, particularly in towns 
through which salesmen have to 
pass where there are no well-rated 
dealers. In these towns the company 
is willing to accept the order on 
regular terms at discount from 
list of 30 to 10 per cent and al- 
low the salesman 5 per cent com- 
mission on the business. No future 
dating will be given on these ac- 
counts. 

“The losses on these low-rated 
accounts is going to be much 
greater than on the better accounts 
and the margin of profit on our 
line is so small that this business 
cannot be accepted except on a 
basis which will allow some margin 
to take care of these losses. 


after this substandard business, 
but to take a little of it along with 
your regular business. The com- 
pany will keep accurate records on 
this business and if our experience 
shows it to be profitable, then we 
can later on expand our activity 
in that field. 

“This departure from the es- 
tablished policy of selling only 
well-rated accounts is for the pur- 
pose of assisting salesmen to cut 
down their overhead cost of travel- 
ing by selling these dealers in 
towns through which they have to 
pass on their trips, regardless of 
whether they stop there or not. The 
manner in which the salesmen 
handle this character of business 
will largely govern the company’s 
attitude toward this class of busi- 
ness in the future.” 

It is possible that other sub- 
scribers to AMERICAN Business 
could profitably make the same ex- 
periment. It is to be expected that 
any such plan will raise the ratio 
of credit losses slightly, but it must 
be remembered that your profit for 
1935 will be on the last $100,000 
of sales. This was brought out by 





ting down the bars on too wide a 


“You are not urged to go out 


H. N. Fisch, 





Credit Pointers for Salesmen 


Let the small customers buy their carloads of unprofit- 
able goods from the other fellow. These sales usually 
run up so high that you are not free to sell them as 
much profitable goods as they really need. 


Don’t delay sending in credit information. Many sales- 
men make it a rule to make a daily credit report to the 
house. They find that by compelling themselves to con- 
centrate for a few moments each day on this matter, they 
recall many facts. 


Don’t let your.friendship for your customer guide you 
in sending in information regarding his credit standing. 
You cannot expect to help your customers prosper by 
granting them more credit than their business justifies. 
Tell them so. 


Don’t blame the credit man for “sitting on orders,” if 
you have not furnished a complete credit report. Remem- 
ber the credit man must make no mistakes. 





& 

Steer clear of the man who spends money that belongs 
to his business. The high liver, however prosperous he 
may appear, is a menace to credit. 


Don’t be fooled by the buyer who places his orders with 
a lavish hand. The wary salesman is always suspicious 
of the man he can sell without effort. A reckless buyer 
invites failure from the start. 


Leave the lame ducks for the other fellow. There is no 
sport in taking a shot at the winged bird simply to bag 
the game. Go after “halo” accounts; there are enough of 
them in every man’s territory. 


Don’t fail to impress on your customer that his most 
valuable asset, next to cash in the bank, is a sound, sub- 
stantial and unquestioned reputation as a credit risk. 
To enjoy such a reputation he must cooperate in giving 
credit information. 








(Continued on page 50) 











This Mania for Titles 


By GEORGE DARTNELL 


CALLED you in, Mr. Jones, 
to tell you that the company 
appreciates the fine support 
and loyalty that you have 

shown during 1934. We only wish 
it were possible to express our ap- 
preciation in the form of an in- 
crease in salary. But, of course, 
that is out of the question. How- 
ever, we do want to reward you 
for your good work, and at our 
directors’ meeting last month we 
unanimously elected you a Second 
Vice President. We are having 
your new title lettered on your 
office tomorrow.” 

Jones was happy. His wife was 
happy. And the company saved 
several hundred dollars by the 
happy thought. And when you 
stop to figure what a resourceful 
manager of even a small business 
can think up in the way of new 
titles every year, it represents a 
bootlegger’s ransom. So perhaps, it 


is no wonder that the old English 
custom of passing around titles 
to the most liberal campaign con- 
tributors is finding favor in 
America. Of course, there is a limit 
to the number of vice presidents 
that even an advertising agency 
can have, but there still remains 
any number of good, impressive 
titles which will sound like real 
money at the bridge club worth 
anywhere from $500 to $1,000 a 
year to the business. 

Here for example are a few I 
have spotted recently: “Director 
of Dealer Relations,” “Executive 
in Charge of Sales Records,” “Di- 
rector of Sales Engineering,” 
“Manager, Department of Con- 
sumer Relations,” “Director of the 
Budget,” “Supervisor of Ac- 
counts,” “Regional Sales Di- 
rector,” etc. From these it would 
seem that any title which identifies 
a man as being a director of some- 
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thing or other is particularly 
valuable. Merely being a manager 
is no longer sufficient. Really to be 
somebody these days you must at 
least be a director. I know a chap 
who was recently promoted from 
the position of “Circulation Man- 
ager,” which he had successfully 
filled for ten years to “Director of 
Circulations.” What self-respect- 
ing sales manager these days 
would think of signing his letter 
merely “Sales Manager”? He must 
at least be a “Director of Sales,” 
or better yet, “Director of Dis- 
tribution.” That sounds like a 
$25,000-a-year job to anybody 
who doesn’t know better. 

But seriously, isn’t this scram- 
ble for high-sounding titles going 
too far? It is becoming quite 
noticeable that the biggest titles 
seem to adorn the smallest men. 
Only the other day I was talking 
with a man who recently went with 
one of the large insurance com- 
panies in an executive capacity. 
At the end of the year he was 
called in and told that the man- 
agement wanted to fix him up with 
some sort of title that would 
give him more standing with the 
employees. This chap, who had 


been several § (Continued on page 57) 





JOHN GARTH AShS 
A PERTINENT QUESTION— 


WHAT'S | ' 


HENEVER I begin 

to study the subject 

of discounts I am re- 

minded of the time, 
years ago, when newspaper men 
and a host of other worthies rode 
free on railroad passes. A famous 
old conductor named Bradford 
came through a car on which I was 
riding. Like the others I had a pass. 
The train was. crowded. 

“There’s only one man on this 
coach who paid his fare,” said 
Bradford, “and that poor fool is 
standing up, out in the vestibule. 
He can’t find a seat because the 
seats are all taken by men riding 
on passes.” 

It is, to some extent, the same 
way with discounts. America is 
discount crazy. Aside from the 
usual trade, quantity, and cash 
discounts there are scores of other 
discounts to hack into therprofit. 
If you are a preacher, a teacher, 
an actor, a dressmaker, a baseball 
player or a golf professional, you 
ask for and receive a special dis- 
count nearly everywhere you go. 
And you are darn well insulted if 
your discount is denied by some 
unthinking fool who doesn’t ap- 
preciate what an important cuss 
vou are. Of course, your trade is 
supposed to attract more trade. 
But does it? 

That’s the whole question in a 
nutshell, although thousands of 
, ’ ' . , . American business men never seem 
HERE'S WHERE @ large slice of the profits disappear: Cash — to ask themselves this simple ques- 
tion: “Does this discount I am giv- 


discounts, quantity discounts, trade discounts, advertising — ing away—does this whack into 
5 . , . ; > profiit—really bring ' 
discounts, courtesy discounts, professional discounts, em- ™* ,Prott really bring me more 


business?” The truth is that in 


plovee’s discounts, car lot discounts, case lot discounts, Gross — about nineteen cases out of twenty 


the discount, except when granted 


lot discounts, chain-store discounts, mail-order discounts, — for legitimate trade purposes, is 


+. : en just another way of putting your 
school teacher's discounts, and fifty-secen other varieties ‘own hand into your pocket and 
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S YOUR DISCOUNT? 


ONE WAY lo increase 1955 profits is to rationalize your 
discount policy, granting no discount whatever unless the 
customer actually earns it. Salesmen must be educated to 
make customers give a sound reason for any discount at all 


handing a piece of change to some 
fellow who really doesn’t appreci- 
ate it. And more than that, the 
trade discount is a much abused 
privilege these days when nearly 
anyone who claims to be a dealer 
or a jobber can obtain the limit in 
trade discounts whether he be buy- 
ing for resale or for his own per- 
sonal use. 

Here’s a typical example of 
what discounts cost. A manufac- 
turer had two dealers, both splen- 
did customers, both buying about 
the same quantity of merchandise. 
They bought approximately $20,- 
000 a year. Two years ago one 
dealer wheedled an “extra five” 
out of the manufacturer on the 
proviso that ‘his business total 
$25,000 during the year. The 
other dealer didn’t get the dis- 
count. What happened? The “five 
per center” sent $26,100 worth of 
business to this manufacturer up 
to December 1, 1934. Just $1,100 
over the discount figure. He re- 
ceived a rebate of $1,305. The 
other dealer, with business increas- 
ing, pushed his purchases up to 
$28,200 by the first of December, 
1934, and will receive nothing. 

The manufacturer is growing 
grey hairs worrying about this 


good dealer who receives no dis- 
count. Both dealers are ac- 
quainted. The manufacturer feels 
confident that the no-discount 
dealer is.going to be tipped off by 
the “five per center” and then 
there'll be hell to pay. He really 
would like to send the no-discount 
dealer a check for $1,410, the 
amount he is entitled to, if the 
other dealer is entitled to “five 
off.” But he hasn’t quite the nerve 
to part with that money, for it 
just about represents the profit on 
the account. He’s piling up trouble 
for himself, for sooner or later 
that second dealer will learn of his 
fellow dealer’s extra discount and 
he’ll be as mad as a wet rooster. 
Who can blame him? 

Some business men will read this 
and say to themselves that such a 
manufacturer is a simpleton, that 
he is minus a backbone, that his 
weak-kneed 
nincompoop. But before they say 


sales manager is a 
this let them go over their own 
records and see if there aren’t 
equally foolish arrangements with 
some of their own customers which, 
if aired and given the light of day, 
would be similarly embarrassing. 

Starting to give discounts is 
like raising a tiger cub in a city 
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apartment. He’s cute and cunning, 
devilish and attractive when he’s 
little. But oh, how fast the rascal 
grows, and oh, how soon he be- 
comes a dangerous menace. The 
idea of granting a special induce- 
ment in the form of a discount, 
call it by any innocent, sweet- 
sounding name you can invent, is 
often wrong unless the customer 
really earns that discount by some 
special service, by some quantity 
purchase, or by some special effort 
in your behalf. The first thing to 
remember when someone wants a 
discount is that discounting is a 
game everyone can play. You give 
a discount; your competitor gives 
a discount. First thing you know 
another discount has become a 
trade custom and there’s almost no 
stopping it. Here follows an ex- 
ample: 

A hardware and mill supply 
wholesaler, in a moment of good- 
natured and well-intentioned weak- 
ness, offered to permit the em- 
ployees of a good mill supply cus- 
tomer to buy household items at 
wholesale. Soon another customer 
requested the same privilege; then 
another. Before anyone realized it 
the wholesale offices were crowded 
with customers buying washing 
machines, radios, refrigerators, 
silverware and other items which 
should have been bought at retail 
from the jobber’s retail customers. 

Other jobbers found out about 
it; some granted the same privi- 
leges, but the smartest wholesaler 
canvassed all retailers and showed 
them how foolish they were to 
patronize a wholesaler who was 
selling so much profitable mer- 
chandise to consumers at wholesale 
prices. This smart jobber did in- 
finite damage to the big-hearted 
jobber who started the customer 
discount plan in the town in ques- 
tion. He lost the trade of good 
retailers; he lost money handling 
dozens of retail sales in a whole- 
sale organization; he lost the re- 
spect even of the mill supply cus- 
tomers who were favored. 

It isn’t necessary to outline any 
more of the thousands of dumb 
discount plans -that spring up 
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from time to time. Most of us 
know, all too well, how costly they 
are, how difficult they are to stamp 
out. Because of a weak-kneed 
policy of granting extra discounts 
to big buyers of office equipment, 
it has become next to impossible 
in some markets to sell office fur- 
niture at a fair mark-up. Every 
business man who buys as much 
as a wastebasket or a costumer 
expects the same discount he has 
heard of some big manufacturer 
obtaining. 

_ Despite all the dangers and 
abuses that creep into any dis- 
count plan there are times when, 
if properly handled, the granting 
of discounts of one kind or an- 
other means splendid sales strat- 
egy. But the first thing to ask 
is, “Will this discount be just an- 
other form of price cutting? Will 
this discount cause competitors to 
go it one better? Will this cus- 
tomer actually render some service 
to earn this discount?” 

If you can answer “yes” to all 
these questions then it is time to 
consider the advisability of grant- 
ing the discount requested. Here 
are some cases where discounts 
have paid both the buyer and the 
seller. In a manufacturing busi- 
ness operating a number of branch 
offices the broken package prob- 
lem grew to be a costly operating 
factor. Offering a small discount 
to all buyers who did not order in 
broken packages, and whose pur- 
chases totaled an agreed-upon 
amount, helped reduce the costs of 
handling broken package _busi- 
ness. 

Another manufacturer offers 
exclusive dealers—preferred deal- 
ers, they are termed—a special 
discount provided the dealer gives 





preferred display to the manu- 
facturer’s line, carries a reason- 
ably full assortment, buys in ad- 
vance of the season, and buys in 
full case lots. 

In some trades discounts are 
abused by manufacturers who seek 
favor of dealers who are promi- 
nent in trade associations. It has 
become almost established prac- 
tice for certain manufacturers to 
grant jobbing discounts to officers 
of state dealer associations. Once 
granted, the discount can seldom 
be discontinued without a definite 
loss of business and good will. The 
dealer does nothing to earn the 
discount, save perhaps buy more 
than he can pay for promptly. To 
stop this practice one manufac- 
turer has furnished his salesmen 
with a list of questions to be asked 
all dealers who insist on jobbing 
discounts. The first question is, 
“How many salesmen do you 
travel?” This stops some dealers 
in their tracks, for they have no 
real intention of becoming a whole- 
saler, save perhaps to pick up a 
few orders occasionally from 
smaller nearby dealers who haven’t 
the money to carry stocks. Other 
questions are: “Will you buy in 
genuine wholesale quantities?” 
“Will you warehouse a separate 
wholesale stock, or will you fill 
wholesale orders right from your 
retail stocks?” 

A few searching questions of 
this kind usually show dealers that 
the wholesale discount isn’t just 
an easy way of cutting costs, but 
a discount that is fully earned by 
the bona fide wholesaler. 

Eliminating useless and profit- 
consuming discounts is somewhat 
a problem of educating salesmen 
and salespeople to understand that 


discounts are frequently nothing 
more than a business cancer eat- 
ing away the good sound flesh of 
profits. Salesmen must be educated 
to understand that there must be a 
sound and fair reason for grant- 
ing a discount—that discounts 
should be granted only for value 
received, and not as a price con- 
cession, or as a temporary induce- 
ment. If any problem in business 
deserves the long-pull viewpoint it 
is discounts, for a discount ‘once 
granted is as difficult to stamp out 
as a prairie fire in a dry summer. 

Here is one final suggestion 
gleaned from a packing house sales 
executive. He keeps a chart show- 
ing the percentage of extra dis- 
count business sold by every sales- 
man. His company, caught in the 
discount spider web of the indus- 
try, has permitted salesmen to 
grant all manner of special dis- 
counts of one kind or another. 
Several years ago he determined to 
check it. Now once a month he 
analyzes every salesman’s business 
to determine what percentage of 
total business is obtained through 
the use of special discounts offered 
as inducements. Since keeping the 
percentage figures, several of the 
worst offenders in grantiny dis- 
counts have mended their ways, 
and the total volume of discount 
business has been measurably de- 
creased, without any loss of total 
business. 

It may surprise the average 
company executive to see the re- 
sults of a similar analysis of his 
own salesmen’s sales. Some of the 
biggest volume producers may be 
giving away a large share of the 
company’s anticipated profits by a 
free and easy policy of handing 
out discounts. 


HERE ARE three questions to be answered before granting any type 
of discount: ‘Will this discount be just another form of price- 
cutting?” “Will it cause competitors to go it one better?” “Will 
this customer actually render some service to earn this discount?” 


ROY W. JOHNSON 
DISCUSSES 


EVERAL readers of Amenrt- 
can Business have hauled 
me over the coals for express- 
ing what they call a fun- 

damental lack of sympathy for the 
aims and ideals of the New Deal, 
and for the efforts of business men 
to give constructive help in attain- 
ing them. In some instances, they 
have been very frank in denouncing 
me as an obstructionist, a reaction- 
ary, a hard-boiled so-and-so. Do I 
really mean to assert that the new 
spirit of cooperation is not to be 
preferred to the old tooth-and- 
claw competition, or that business 
men cannot succeed in solving their 
major problems except through the 
primitive method of killing one an- 
other off? 

Certainly I do not mean to assert 
anything of the sort. So far as the 
ultimate aims and ideals of the New 
Deal are concerned, I am not in 
the least hostile toward them. I 
vastly prefer the spirit of cooper- 
ative competition in comparison 
with any system of unrestrained 
greed and ruthlessness. I am quite 
sanguine over the prospect that 
business men will ultimately succeed 
in solving their big problems on 
rational and humane principles. I 
have seen too much progress in that 
direction during the past thirty 
years (the depression notwith- 
standing) to have very serious 
doubts about it. 

But—though the aims and ideals 
of the New Deal are generally 
admirable, their attainment 
through specific methods and for- 
mulas is a different matter. The as- 
sumption that they may be secured 
by writing down words on paper, 
prefixed by the solemn phrase, “be 
it enacted,” is certainly open to 


Wen, 


ey, 


FADING FORMULAS 
OF THE NEW DEAL 


Can independent business men afford to aceept—even with 
modifications—the formula of self-government by majorities? 


question. For however much we may 
admire an ideal, we must still real- 
ize that human desires and im- 
pulses are not miraculously trans- 
formed by statute or regulation. 
Have we so soon forgotten the 
experiment “noble in 
which was not only implemented 
with all the force of law but in- 
vested as well with the dignity of 
a constitutional amendment? 

Indeed, the rate at which the 
New Deal has 
“swallowing its own formulas” is 
ample warrant for criticism of 
them, without laying one open to 
the charge of being opposed to the 
ultimate ideals. 

The fact is that my own view 
of the matter does not differ very 


motive,” 


recently been 


widely from the conclusions ar- 
rived at by Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wallace in “New Frontiers” 
—by all odds, I think, the wisest 
book that has been written from the 
New Deal standpoint. The real 
problem, he says very plainly, is 
not to be solved by any faith in 
formulas, but only through the 
willingness of men to submit them- 
selves to social and moral disci- 
pline: their willingness to “coordi- 
nate more often and more fully the 
thing that is individually wise and 
the thing that is socially wise”: the 
development of “a flair, an uncon- 
scious instinct akin to the good 
sportsmanship of the British upper 
class, that will lead them to ask 
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and intelligently in 
dealings—‘Is _ it 


continually 
their business 
fair?’ ” 

“T am convinced,” he declares, 
“that the New Deal. . . will ulti- 
mately fail unless sometime during 
the next four years at least five 
thousand communities are funda- 
mentally permeated with the spirit 
of the new pioneers not only in a 
sentimental, but also in a hard- 
boiled, hard thinking way.” 

Quite clearly those are results 
which cannot be achieved merely 
by “taking thought” about them, 
or by passing laws declaring that 
they exist where they do not. And 
if I am an “obstructionist” in sug- 
gesting that the same men who did 
the competing will produce the 
same kind of results by cooperat- 
ing—so also is Secretary Wallace. 
“T am sometimes accused of undue 
idealism,” he writes, “but I know 
very well that it will not do to hope 
too much of the generation of 
which I am a part. It is simply im- 
possible for us to let go overnight 
of the habits and beliefs of a life- 
time.” 

It is rather significant to note, 
moreover, that the Grand Coordi- 
nator himself, Donald Richberg, is 
swinging over to this same attitude. 
In his address before the American 
Academy of Political and Social 
Science at Philadelphia on Decem- 
ber 7, he said: 

“Tt is plain that we must begin 
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a long, slow process of trial and 
error, the statement and restate- 
ment of principles, the building and 
rebuilding of organizations and a 
personnel equipped for public serv- 
ice, the writing and rewriting of a 
body of administrative law, the 
gradual development of a public 
understanding and seasoned sup- 
port of principles and procedure.” 

It is not a question, either, of 
anybody’s sincerity or good inten- 
tions. All last winter I sat, as a 
code authority executive, in meet- 
ing after meeting, conference after 
conference, with a good, substan- 
tial, representative group of busi- 
ness men brought up in the old 
tradition. Almost without excep- 
tion they were actuated by a sin- 
cere belief in the code, a desire to 
administer it impartially as a gen- 
eral rule of conduct. They spent in- 
credible hours away from their 
businesses and labored not only 
day after day but often night 
after night to effectuate a cooper- 
ative purpose. They did the best 
they could, and it was an admirable 
effort—up to the point where their 
own private and individual inter- 
ests were involved. The moment 
that happened, the old habits and 
_beliefs asserted themselves inex- 
orably, they lost all sense of disci- 
pline and went to pieces. I saw it 
happen repeatedly, in individual in- 
stances and with the code authority 
as a whole. 


I’m not blaming them. They 
could not help themselves. The old 
instincts and impulses were too 
strong and too fundamental. With 
all the good intentions in the 
world, they found it an utter im- 
possibility to enforce the provisions 
of their own code against them- 
selves. When such an occasion 
arose, the orderly and _ tolerably 
dignified group was at once trans- 
formed into an assemblage of 
angry and excited hornets. 

I have nothing whatever against 
the ideals of the New Deal, and I 
don’t attack the sincerity or the 
good intentions of anybody. I do, 
however, urge upon the independent 
business man that it is unwise to 
expect too much magnanimity and 
impartiality from a generation 
that engineered the depression, 
good intentions notwithstanding. I 
say further, that under such con- 
ditions independent business can- 
not afford to accept the formula of 
self-government by majorities as 
an adequate substitute for the prin- 
ciple of the anti-trust laws. 

If independent business is to 
survive, it must have definite and 
positive assurance of two things. 
First, that it may rightfully en- 
gage in the occupation it chooses 
for itself. And second, that it may 
exercise its own initiative and in- 
genuity therein, without unreason- 
able hindrance or molestation from 
other business men. Unless these 


things are guaranteed as rights, 
and not merely as privileges sub- 
ject to the convenience of others, 
there is no real security for in- 
dividual initiative whatever. In the 
latter case, it can exist and thrive 
only upon the sufferance of its 
rivals and competitors. 

That is what the formula of co- 
operative self-government really 
means in the last analysis, no mat- 
ter how plausible and attractive the 
propaganda may be. A system of 
representative majorities can only 
result in a determination of that 
which is convenient and profitable 
to the majority. It does not and 
cannot result in any guarantee of 
rights to any individual. It pro- 
vides no solid ground on which in- 
dividual initiative can stand, for 
that which is convenient for the ma- 
jority today may become highly in- 
convenient tomorrow, as circum- 
stances change. Even with the 
widest possible allowance for good 
will and good intentions, there is 
here no permanent foundation 
upon which independent business 
can confidently build for the future. 

The day has not yet come when 
the Sherman Act, as a fundamental 
guarantee of rights, can be dis- 
pensed with. That day can only ar- 
rive when the majority of business 
men shall have become sufficiently 
magnanimous and impartial to en- 
force abstract conceptions of jus- 
tice against themselves. 


How Shall the Recovery Act Be Revised? 


ROM the standpoint of in- 
dependent enterprise, the 
“platform for recovery” 
adopted by the National 
Association of Manufacturers and 
the Congress of American Indus- 
try is loaded with dynamite. As a 
gesture of cooperation and good 
will it may perhaps have certain 
merits, and we have no intention of 
attacking the motives of the 
gentlemen who fabricated it. What- 
ever the intention may have been, 


however, the resulting program 
stripped of its rhetoric is con- 
siderably worse than the original 
Recovery Act. So far as individual 
initiative and ingenuity are con- 
cerned, it represents a swift and 
easy transition from the frying pan 
into the fire. 

Putting all casuistry and soph- 
istry aside, and forgetting all pro- 
testations of noble sentiment, what 
does the program propose in con- 
crete terms? In the main, there are 


just these three principal things: 

1. The setting up of a so-called 
“administrative court,” a quasi- 
judicial body of five members, 
after the pattern of the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

2. The purely voluntary devel- 
opment of codes by such industries 
as desire them, subject to the 
supervision and approval of the 
administrative court. 

3. “Those industries or groups 
not submitting (Continued on page 59) 
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Business Votes 
For a Uniform Sales Tax 


Second article summarizing 
the results of the Dartnell 
poll of average sized business 
enterprises on the economic 
policies of the New Deal 
* 


HE program for stabiliz- 

ing the relations of govern- 

ment to business and for 

promoting business _ re- 
covery, drafted at White Sulphur 
Springs by what is colloquially 
called “Big Business,” was strange- 
ly silent on the matter of taxation. 
To the extent that the program 
demands a balanced budget, sound 
money and less government in busi- 
ness, it pretty well reflects the 
sentiment of the average business 
man. But it is not so evident that 
all business men agree with the 
yearning which Big Business shows 
for monopolistic privileges and the 
resulting freezing of price levels, 
or for its philosophy that the fed- 
eral budget should be balanced by 
shifting the burden of relief onto 
local tax bodies. _ 

In anticipation of the action 
which was taken at White Sulphur 
Springs, AMERIcAN Business sent 
detailed questionnaires to the chief 
executives of 12,000 representative 
“average size” business establish- 
ments. The survey will ultimately 
extend to 35,000 manufacturers 
rated over $100,000 and under 
$2,000,000. The purpose of the 
inquiry was to determine exactly 
what business wanted from govern- 
ment, and not merely what Big 
Business, too often dominated by 
banking interests, wanted. So far 





What About Taxation? 


Do You Favor Federal Sales Tax? 
Do You Favor State Sales Tax? 


Do You Favor Both State and 
Federal Sales Tax?. 


Would You Abolish Processing Tax? 





First Returns from 12,000 Average Size | 
Companies in Dartnell Poll 


Yes No Noncommittal 
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approximately one thousand busi- 
ness men have recorded their votes. 
The first returns, as published in 
the December issue of AMERICAN 
BustvEss, showed clearly that, how- 
ever dear price monopoly might be 
to the heart of Big Business, the 
average business man was decidedly 
opposed to it, and wanted it 
stricken out of the NIRA when 
that Act is revised by Congress in 
June. This point of view was con- 
veyed by the publisher of Amert- 
cAN Bustness to the board of ad- 
ministration of the NRA, at a per- 
sonal interview with its chairman, 
S. Clay Williams, in Washington 
on November 12. The board sub- 
sequently, as you know, issued a 
public statement to the effect that 
price-fixing appeared to be against 
the public interest and set a date 
for those who wished price protec- 
tion through codification to appear 
at a hearing of the entire board and 
state why such price clauses should 
not be discontinued. 

The questions asked by Amert- 
can Bustyess in its poll of busi- 
ness leaders in average sized com- 
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panies, however, was by no means 
limited to price-fixing. The hundred 
questions on the vallot covered most 
of the questions dealt with in the 
report of the White Sulphur 
Springs committee but were more 
specific and comprehensive. <A 
study of the questionnaires re- 
turned shows a far more liberal 
point of view toward the restora- 
tion of a free economic society than 
was evidenced by the report of Big 
Business. Comparatively few who 
returned the ballot failed, directly 
or indirectly, to show an appreci- 
ation of the fact that some govern- 
ment was necessary in business, and 
that there could be no return to 
the abuses and practices that had 
so much to do with pushing us off 
the precipice in 1929. This senti- 
ment is apparent in the summaries 
of the ballots received to date which 
accompany this article, particu- 
larly in the tabulation relating to 
governmental expenditures. In con- 
trast to the demand of Big Busi- 
ness that relief take the form of a 
dole, it is significant that the medi- 
um sized manufacturer favors work 
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(): Do You Think the Government Should Loan Money 
* on Sound Principles for: 











| 
| Yes ? 
% | % | | % | % 

Sanitation and Drainage Works|72.2/27.8||Sewers. icoease ae aeea ey aiereatt '57.6/42.4 
Garbage Disposal Plants... . . 64 .2|35.8||Bridges........ ren ; -|57.0 43.0 
Filtration Plants............ 64.2 35.8 Ship Canals................|51.0/49.0 
Waterpower Projects........ .|37.8 62.2) Waterworks....... ban 54.3 45.7 
Watermains................ 54.3/45.7|\Subways..................|48.7|56.3 
ere Tere 57.0/43.0||Flood Control... . .|76.1 23.9 
Dams for Deepening Rivers.. .|51.0|59.0||Hospitals................. 51 7/48 .3 
Nurses’ Homes.............. 39. 1/60.9) Streets. ....... ee .|43 .0|57.0 
Highways.................. 64.2/35.8|Tunnels.................. ./42.4/57.6 
Municipal Buildings......... 41.7 58.3| Prisons....... emia 48.4 51.6 
Irrigation and Reclamation. . .|46.4|53 .6||Harbor Improvements. . . .|64.9)35.1 
cea aiecaieini 61.6)38.4| (Reforestation... ... (68.2'31.8 




















t Do You Think the Government Should Loan Money to 
e 
* Individuals and Corporations for: 


| Yes| No Yes | No 
Go |i oO o7 
% | % 70 0 





Corn Hog Reduction......... 
Wheat Reduction............ 
Cotton Reduction........... 
Tobacco Reduction.......... 


94. j REFINANCING: 


ae '58.3/41.7 
93.4|| Insurance Companies. ee ‘ls. 0/49.0 
Trust Companies... . 50.3 
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71.5/28.5|| Railroads................|60.9|89.1 
Home Modernization........ 43. 7/56 .3) Public Utilities... .. .|47.7|52.3 
Home Building............../43.0|57.0}| Building & Loan Assoc.. . 
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Industrial Modernization. . . . .|34 
Plant Improvements......... 
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0 Do You Approve of Government Ownership in Whole 
a 
* or in Part of: 








| Yes| No lYes | No 
- a es 5 — _ 

| of oF | of o7 

| 4/0 | /0 | 70 | /0 
Eee ar eeeeeeaee 15.984. 11| |. 3/88 .7 
See 7.3|92.7 ver Fought chee. ! oil 5.3|94.7 
Public Utilities........... a 9. 3)00. 7)(Telephone and Telegraph | 8. 6) 91.4 











relief. In answer to the question: 
“Do you feel that relief should be 
administered by (a) cash (b) work 
(c) food rations?” the vote thus 
far stands 83.3 per cent in favor 
of work relief, 9.6 per cent in favor 
of an out-and-out dole, with only 
41.0 per cent favoring food ration- 
ing. Even the CWA, which Big 
Business looked upon as a gigan- 
tic waste of public funds, was gen- 
erally considered to be a good 
thing, if some of the flaws existing 
in the previous administration of 
the work projects could be cor- 
rected. 

But perhaps the most interesting 
point established by the survey 
which American Business is mak- 
ing—and enough ballots are now 
in hand to show an unmistakable 
opinion—is in regard to the financ- 
ing of government relief projects 
by means of a federal sales tax. The 
question was: “Assuming that 
taxes must be increased, would you 
favor: (a) A Federal Sales Tax (b) 
State Sales Taxes (c) State and 
Federal Sales Taxes?” The vote 
on the question was as follows: 

In favor of a Federal Sales Tax, 
70.5 per cent. Opposed, 14.1 per 
cent. 

In favor of State Sales *T'axes, 
21.8 per cent. Opposed, 47.4 per 
cent. 

In favor of both State and 
Federal Sales Taxes, 15.4 per cent. 
Opposed, 25.6 per cent. 

On the question of whether or 
not processing taxes, which, of 
course, are a form of sales tax, 
should be continued, 10.9 per cent 
voted “Yes”; 81.4 per cent voted 
“No” and the remainder were non- 
committal. The forms of taxation 
which the business of average size 
felt would be most harmful to its 
recovery were: (1) excess profits 
tax and (2) excessive income taxes. 

The vote in favor of a federal 
sales tax, properly distributed 
among the states for relief pur- 
poses, is in line with a school of 
thought now growing in official 
Washington that such a tax might 
be the best approach to the whole 
problem of federal relief. We have 
it on excellent authority from high 
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quarters, that it will be considered 
by the Congressional committees in 
connection with working out a “pay 
as we go” program for the emer- 
gency side of the budget. 

Whether the proposal, even if 
approved in committee and re- 
ported out, would pass Congress 
in its present inflationary state of 
mind is uncertain. Certainly it 
would not pass as a “Sales Tax” 
but it might pass as a “Manu- 
facturers Tax.” At any rate, it is 
not such a dead issue as is gener- 
ally supposed, for the conserva- 
tive faction in the administration 
views with concern the growing fed- 
eral deficit and the ever-present 
prospect of uncontrollable infla- 
tion. This group is steadily gain- 
ing public support. That the ad- 
ministration has the power to pass 
any tax bill that it believes will 
serve best to hasten stable recovery 
is certain. Some officials believe 
that a federal tax on manufac- 
turers, the proceeds to be equitably 
distributed among the states, would 
not only make for a balanced budg- 
et, but would correct the existing 
difficulties caused by the uniformity 
of state sales taxes. There would be 
opposition from states to joining 
in such scheme of uniform sales 
taxing, but there are few states in 
a position to oppose the adminis- 
tration, especially since it now has 
control of credits and banking. 

Commenting upon the proposal 
to finance relief out of a federal 
sales tax one manufacturer made 
this pointed observation: “Despite 
repeated assurances that no drastic 
taxation impends, business men are 
still apprehensive. The pace of eco- 
nomic recovery, so far as the aver- 
age business enterprise is con- 
cerned, depends on one hand upon 
how much Congress will let us earn, 
and on the other on how much it 
will let us keep.” This is the view- 
point of most of those who cooper- 
ated in the poll made by AMERICAN 
Busrness. Our subscribers are not 
so much afraid of taxation itself, 
for they realize that our debt load 
compared with other solvent coun- 
tries is not high, but they are con- 
cerned with the effect “soak-the- 








n What Do You Think About the Government's Mone- 


® tary Policies? 


Do You Favor Early Return to the 


Do You Favor Further Devaluation 
of the Dollar?... 


Do You Think a Return to Gold Standard 
Would Help Your Business?. . 


18.6 19.2 
78.2 13.5 
11.5 10.9 














. What Do You Think About the Following Relief Poli- 
* cies of the National Government? 





1. Crvmt1an ConSERVATION Corps: 


In favor of increasing. 50.0% 

In favor of decreasing 15.4% 

In favor of abandoning 34.6% 
2. ReconstrucTION Finance CORPORATION: 

In favor of further RFC loans. 45.5% 

In favor of curtailing RFC activities 39.7% 
3. FeperaL EmerGcency Hovusine Corporation: 

Think it is a sound activity for government. ... . 37.2% 

Do not think it is a sound governmental activity. . . 56.4% 
4. TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY: 

Think it should be abandoned 64.1% 

Think it should be extended 28.2% 
5. Crvit Works ADMINISTRATION: 

Think it better than cash relief 82.1% 

In favor of cash relief instead 64.1% 
6. FepERAL SuBsISTENCE HomMeEsTEADsS CORPORATION: 

Think it is a proper governmental enterprise 19.9% 

Think it should be abandoned 69.8% 
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corporation” taxation will have on 
private initiative and the further 
expansion of sales activity. As one 
leather goods manufacturer said: 
“A business man would be just a 
plain damned fool to appropriate 
money for sales and advertising in 
order to stimulate business, if the 
government intends to take all the 
incentive out of the effort by con- 
fiscating not only our profits but 
our plants.” 

Another pointed out: “Even 
such an innocent appearing device 
as the inheritance tax makes it es- 
sential for the wealthy to keep their 
estates in a highly liquid condition 
so that should anything happen to 
them there will be sufficient cash to 


meet the federal and state levies. 
Of necessity this freezes billions of 
dollars which normally would be 
used in wealth-creating business 
ventures.” 

In the light of this apprehension, 
it would seem that if the Treasury 
came out definitely in favor of a 
sales tax, it would not only bring 
about a psychological condition 
which would release billions of dol- 
lars into business, but the adminis- 
tration would show it meant busi- 
ness so far as an early balancing 
of the federal budget was con- 
cerned. The argument that the 
sales tax places an undue burden 
on those least able to pay taxes no 
longer holds water, since the ma- 


Questionnaires in Business 


IHIERE is a new technique 

in business. It is the art of 

getting customers to help 

you sell them what they 
want to buy. A pioneer in this art 
is the General Motors Corporation, 
which developed the new LaSalle 
and Cadillac automobiles largely 
from information sent in by car 
owners. A million questionnaires 
were mailed. 

The success of the research di- 
vision of General Motors, and the 
part it is playing in shaping the 
policies of that corporation, makes 
its methods of interest to both 
large and small companies, es- 
pecially since General Motors has 
spent thousands of dollars in ex- 
periments to learn the most effec- 
tive way to use questionnaires. One 
important principle is that when 
you ask a man to go to the trouble 
of filling out a questionnaire, some- 
thing should be given in return. 
Very often a summary of the replies 
to the questionnaire is sufficient. In 
other cases some inexpensive util- 
ity, a helpful booklet or a chart, 
is better. This should not be offered 
as compensation for returning the 
questionnaire, but rather as an ex- 


pression of appreciation for the 
cooperation. 

Return postage should, of 
course, be paid by the sender of 
the questionnaire. The usual plan 
is to enclose a C.O.D. business reply 
envelope. Some companies, however, 
find they can get back a higher 
percentage of questionnaires by 
using a stamped return envelope. 
There is something about a stamp 
affixed to an envelope that seems to 
say: “I cost money, please use me.” 

Another important detail which 
General Motors has learned is that 
it pays to send out two copies of 
the questionnaire, one to be kept 
and the other to be returned. Busi- 
ness men especially like to fill one 
copy out in longhand, and then 
have their secretaries type the copy 
to be mailed. They like to keep a 
copy on file. Another point: Do not 
ask unnecessary questions. The 
number of returns you get is almost 
in proportion to the number of 
questions asked. People are ques- 
tionnaire shy. Make the question- 
naire easy to fill out, with the least 
possible amount of writing. If 
possible let a check-mark suffice. Do 
not expect people to go to a lot of 


jority of the states have instituted 
sales taxes in some form already. 

In a succeeding article we will 
summarize the views of the average 
business man toward the labor 
policies of the government. These 
are of particular interest to sales 
executives in view of the position 
which Mr. Williams’ NRA com- 
mittee has taken. It contends that 
the best means to prevent ruth- 
less price-cutting is to put a floor 
under wages. Since wages are the 
largest factor in prices, and prices 
largely determine sales volume, 
business men must give consider- 
ation to the probable trend of 
wages in doing any long distance 
planning. 


troublein answering your questions. 

The most successful question- 
naires are usually those which ask 
questions that sharpen a man’s 
thinking. Indeed, it is a good idea 
in your letter of transmittal to sug- 
gest that while it may take three 
minutes to fill out the question- 
naire, the questions are so framed 
that they will suggest new avenues 
of thought to the one who answers 
them. 

Questionnaires which don’t take 
themselves too seriously are prov- 
ing quite successful in gathering 
certain types of information. The 
publishers of Time, for example, 
have conducted several semi-hu- 
morous “subscriber inquisitions” 
to find out what the people who 
read their magazine eat, wear, 
smoke, drink, ride in, etc. The re- 
turns from these questionnaires 
have been unbelievably high, 
largely because the subscribers en- 
joyed filling them in. 

It is also a good idea to give 
the impression that a person will 
be serving his own interest by send- 
ing in your questionnaire. Let him 
know that the information so ob- 
tained will be useful to him. 
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Three 
Ways 
to bet 
Leads for 
Salesmen 








among present users of your 

product. Issue to each regis- 
trant a booster bond with ten 
coupons attached. Every time a 
booster hears of a likely prospect, 
he fills out a coupon and sends it 
in. If the salesman makes the sale 


l Start a “Booster’s Club” 


the booster receives either $5.00 in 
cash, or is allowed to select a gift 
of corresponding value from a 
merchandise catalog sent with the 
bond. The merchandise, being pur- 
chased at wholesale, is the most 
effective, since it increases the in- 
centive to cooperate just that much 


more. A “Booster’s Club News” 
should be issued to maintain inter- 
est in the plan. National and dis- 
trict contests may be staged from 
time to time with a trip to Europe 
or a Caribbean Cruise as a grand 
prize, and other prizes for the 
“Best Boosters” in each section. 





en’s clubs, church organiza- 

® tions, and other groups in 
need of funds. Provide members 
with six postal cards which they 
may use to send in the leads. Print 
the details of the plan on the en- 
velope in which the cards are en- 


9 Enlist the aid of local wom- 


closed. In return for this cooper- 
ation offer to pay a percentage of 
sales made to such names by your 
dealer or salesmen. The success of 
this plan depends upon having a 
prospectus which your salesmen 
can use to “sell” the plan to the 
key people of the organization. 


This method has been used effec- 
tively by publishers and home 
equipment manufacturers. A vari- 
ation of the plan is to stage an 
insider’s contest, offering prizes to 
employees. General Motors Ac- 
ceptance Corporation employees 
for example now act as scouts. 





prospects some useful thing 

® in return for answering a 
brief questionnaire that “quali- 
fies” them as prospects. Insurance 
companies have used memorandum 
books this way for a long time, but 
it is an idea that may well be ex- 


3 Offer to send “suspected” 


tended to other fields. For example, 
a vacuum cleaner company could 
offer a booklet with housekeeping 
information; a desk manufacturer 
might offer a portfolio of model 
office layouts ; a printer might offer 
a printing purchase record; a se- 
curity house might offer a per- 
[19] 


sonal budget book; a laundry 
might offer a brochure on “Tables 
Set in Good Taste,” etc. In addi- 
tion to getting leads, these would 
indirectly stimulate the use of the 
products or services of the com- 
pany offering them. They need 
not be expensive. 











|. A sales force, large or 
small, is no better than its 
“non-commissioned” officers 
—the district men who leave 
their chairs vacant at least 
half the time and work in 
the field with the salesmen 


2. There should be one field 
supervisor or district man- 
aser for every ten salesmen, 
making it possible for him 
to spend at least two days 
every month with each man 


” 
5. Distriet men should be on 


a salary and should not be 
directly responsible for sales 


An Interview with 


H. T. BUSSMAN, Vice President 


Bussman Manufacturing Company 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Getting the Most Out ¢ 
SALES F 


AN any executive properly 
manage and supervise a 
group of salesmen from 
his office when his men are 

scattered in every part of the 
country? Can any sales executive 
know for a certainty whether any 
salesman is doing a good job if he 
depends on reports and sales totals 
to determine that man’s worth to 
the company? 

H. T. Bussman will snap out an 
emphatic “‘no” to both these ques- 
tions. Mr. Bussman is vice presi- 
dent of the Bussman Manufactur- 
ing Company, St. Louis. One of the 
founders of the company, and its 
active sales head for many years, 
Mr. Bussman frankly admits that 
his company once contented itself 
with swivel-chair salesmanagement. 
Having tried both the swivel chair 
and the active field supervision of 
salesmen, he knows what he is talk- 
ing about when he says that sales 
efficiency is largely dependent on 
constant field supervision of sales- 
men. 

Mr. Bussman is emphatic in his 
belief that a division manager 
should supervise, but not sell. “Our 
men have positive instructions,” 
he said, “to stand by and see a 
salesman lose business and thereby 
learn a lesson, rather than to step 
in and save an order the salesman 
may be losing.” The lesson, he be- 
lieves, is more important than the 
immediate order. 

“When we first added division 
managers to our sales organiza- 

[20] 


tion,” explains Mr. Bussman, “we 
told them to work with the sales- 
men, permitting the salesmen to 
make no changes in their regular 
routine. We have never varied from 
that method. Our division man- 
agers cannot know what a sales- 
man is doing if they do not work 
with the salesmen. But in working 
with salesmen they are not intro- 
duced to customers as division 
managers, field managers, office 
men. They stay in the background 
as much as possible, letting the 
salesman do the selling. 

“After each call, or at the end 
of the day, the salesman’s methods 
and tactics are discussed at length 
and in great detail. Our plan is to 
have the division manager join a 
salesman without previous warning 
or notice. There are no conferences 
in office or hotel rooms. The sales- 
man and the division manager go 
out to work, exactly as the sales- 
man would do were he alone. To- 
gether they make calls that first 
day. Then comes the time for dis- 
cussion of the salesman’s methods, 
constructive criticism and instruc- 
tion. The second day the division 
manager may call on particularly 
difficult prospects or important ac- 
counts with the salesman, and even 
help him to some extent in closing 
business, but under no circum- 
stances do we want our division 
managers to put themselves in the 
position of selling for a salesman. 

“Every division manager is in 
full charge of his territory. He has 
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the right to hire and discharge 
representatives and to determine 
what policy should be pursued in 
respect to any of the distributors 
in his territory. Of course, he is en- 
couraged to consult the St. Louis 
office before any radical action is 
taken, but he has full authority and 
responsibility. 

“We look upon the division man- 
ager as the only man in the organi- 
zation who can train and supervise 
salesmen. When I said that we do 
not encourage them to sell perhaps 
I should have qualified it to this 
extent. Where a salesman cannot 
or will not do a certain selling job 
we know to be necessary, the divi- 
sion manager may step in and do 
that job just enough to prove that 
it can be done. But when he has 
proved it, if the salesman still fails 
or refuses to do it, the division 
manager should make a change. 

“How this works out is shown in 
the experience of our division man- 
ager in charge of salesmen in 
Texas. One Texas man had a par- 
ticularly poor record of closing new 
building business. Selling Buss 
fuses to new buildings is a difficult, 
and at times, discouraging job. 
There are many people to be sold: 
The owner of the building, the 
electrical engineer, the architect, 
perhaps a consulting engineer, and 
in some cases a contractor. There 
may,be eight to twelve different men 
to call on before the order is landed. 

“This Texas salesman wasn’t 
doing this work. We were not 





Tue practice of having a division manager travel with salesmen has 
two advantages: It enables the manager to train and supervise sales- 
men, and it cements a closer relationship between the house and its 


most important dealers and distributors 


getting new building business. Con- 
sequently our division manager 
stayed in this salesman’s territory 
and called on new building pros- 
pects until he had proved that this 
business was obtainable, and had 
shown the salesman just how to 
go about getting it. Since then we 
haven’t missed a new building order 
in Texas in any case where he has 
obtained a lead on a new building. 

“On his return from his first 
swing around his territory, one of 
our first division managers asked 
me who I thought was the poorest 
salesman in his division. I had had 
my suspicions for some time. I said 
that I suspected the man whose 
sales were highest was really the 
poorest salesman. The division 
manager emphatically confirmed 
my suspicions. The salesman was 
antagonizing jobbers, making ene- 
mies, neglecting his work. He was 
a distinct liability to the company 
in spite of the big volume from his 

[21] 


territory. When we replaced him 
with another salesman, jobbers 
flooded us with letters saying, in 
effect, ‘It was about time you got 
rid of that other salesman.’ 

“The truth was that this old 
salesman was being carried along 
by a splendid group of jobbers who 
were getting the business for us, 
while the salesman took credit for 
it. With the new salesman on the 
territory, supervised and _in- 
structed by the division manager, 
sales jumped to a point far ahead 
of the old salesman’s previous best 
record.” 

Mr. Bussman is convinced that 
the relations between a jobber and 
the manufacturer can be distinctly 
improved where a division manager 
builds up a close relationship with 
the executives of the jobbing house. 
He instructs his division managers 
to spend at least some time with 
the jobbing executive while the 
salesman isn’t present. This gives 
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the jobber an opportunity to offer 
constructive criticism of the sales- 
man’s work, and aid the division 
man in helping the salesmen work 
to better advantage. 

Division men whose salesmen 
work more than one jobbing point 
try to visit the salesman at a 
different jobbing point each time. 
This is important, for it gives the 
division manager first-hand ac- 
quaintance with the distributors 
and puts him in possession of first- 
hand knowledge of the territory. 
In too many cases where there is 
‘no division manager, when a sales- 
man is changed and a new man put 
into a territory, he must start al- 
most from scratch. He may not 
know the trade, his knowledge of 
conditions is almost nil, and the 
company suffers a genuine set-back 
in that territory while the sales- 
man is learning all of the things 
about his customers, his distribu- 
tors and his territory that required 
several years for the old man to 
learn. But with a division manager 
who has visited every important 
distributor and is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the territory and the 
trade, there’s no set-back whatever. 

“Division managers must con- 
stantly analyze every salesman’s 
- work, discuss every detail of it with 
the men,” says Mr. Bussman. “We 
are not interested in the number of 


calls a man makes until we analyze 
other factors of his work. For ex- 
ample, suppose a division man has 
a salesman whose volume isn’t 
comparable with similar territories 
elsewhere. What is the trouble? He 
refers to a report our men render 
called the activity report. The 
first thing he finds is that this 
salesman closed only one new build- 
ing lead during the past year. The 
average for our ten leading men is 
12.8 for the year. Clearly, there is 
one trouble with this salesman— 
failure to close new building leads. 

“Then he refers to the number of 
orders taken. He finds this sales- 
man low on the number of orders 
taken by our ten leading men, which 
was 91.1 on plug fuses and 99.2 
for renewable fuses. He checks 
this weak man’s reports and finds 
his average considerably lower. 
Isn’t it apparent that this is also 
a part of the reason for his trouble? 

“After this check-up the division 
manager is interested in the num- 
ber of interviews made by the sales- 
man under consideration. Our ten 
high men averaged, for the period 
under discussion, 7.25 interviews 
per day. This man averaged only 
six. Isn’t it possible that part of 
the reason for lack of volume is 
his failure to obtain sufficient inter- 
views? 

“If the number of interviews is 


up to the average fhen it is clear 
that this man’s difficulty is in- 


effective selling, and he must im- 
prove his ability at closing. 

“In either case the division man- 
ager knows just how to help the 
salesman out of his difficulties be- 
cause he is able to put his finger 
on the salesman’s troubles.” 

Mr. Bussman points out that he 
does not consider salesmen as mis- 
sionary men. When they are on a 
job that shows signs of developing, 
they must stick until they get it no 
matter how much it might reduce 
their number of calls. That is why 
he demands that division managers 
place emphasis on business closes, 
using the facts about a man’s 
activity only as a means for en- 
deavoring to show up the reasons 
for the poor results he gets. 

Division managers for Bussman 
have no offices, save in two cities 
where the company maintains 
branches. Other division managers 
use their homes as offices. He 
doesn’t believe in giving working 
field men office details, secretaries 
or other distractions to keep them 
from their chief work, which is 
training and developing salesmen. 
He points out that maintaining 
offices is expensive from other 
standpoints than keeping men out 
of the field. There are many other 
expenses involved. 


How One Company Tests Its Advertising 


HERE Is AN IDEA thai you might use to good advantage: When getting up your adver- 
tising for next year, prepare three different pieces of copy well in advance and have as 
many proofs pulled of each advertisement as you have preferred prospects on your 
mailing list. Send each of these prospects a set of the proofs with a letter asking him 
to vote on which advertisement he thinks is best and ask him to check the publications 
in which he would be most likely to read the advertisements. This plan is used by the 
AppRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CoRPoRATION fo gauge the effectiveness of various copy 
appeals and appraise the value of various media it contemplates using. It is also a smart 
way to get your sales message across to your best prospects and to stimulate their interest 
in your advertising. There is subtle flattery in asking a man’s advice and cooperation 
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New Letterheads 


For Old 


An executive's personal letterhead serves many useful 
purposes in advancing the business of his company 


iol 
By CAMERON McPHERSON 


FRIEND of mine here in 
Chicago recently shocked 

the natives by hiring a 

swanky firm of interior 
decorators and completely refur- 
nishing his offices. And when I say 
refurnished I mean refurnished. 
Paneling from England, fireplaces 
from Italy, and all that sort of 
thing. When he invited a crowd of 
us over for the housewarming, I 
said: “What’s the matter, Cliff, 
don’t you know about the depres- 
sion?” “Yes, I know all about it,” 
he said, “but we made up our minds 
to get rid of it and the gloomy at- 
mosphere which we have been living 
in for the past three years, so we 
bought ourselves a new outlook on 
life. And I don’t mind telling you 
that it works. Why, since we jazzed 
up the old offices and put in these 
trick do-dads, the whole organiza- 
tion has taken on new life, and we 
are all going around whistling 
‘Happy Days Are Here Again.’ ” 
While I think there is consider- 
able truth in what my friend said, 
I suspect that to some measure at 
least he is trying to justify to his 
Scotch partner the spending of so 
much money. Nevertheless, one of 
the best ways in the world to lift 
our sights and think in terms of 
new opportunities in the wake of 
the depression, is to change as 
many things as possible that have 
depression associations. One of 
these things is the furnishings and 
equipment of the offices in which 
we work. Another is the stationery 


that we use for our correspondence 
—especially our “private” station- 
ery. 

During the depression most busi- 
ness men penalized themselves, and 
perhaps rightly so, by cutting 
down on letterheads and envelopes 
used by the more important execu- 
tives in the organization. Some 
companies even went so far as to 
require executives who wished to 
use personal letterheads to treat 
them as a personal expense item, 
even though most of the letters 
written on them concerned com- 
pany business. Other firms which 
were using an all-rag content 
paper for stationery of this sort, 
found it expedient to reduce the 
rag content to as low as 25 per cent 
rag in spite of the fact that 100 
per cent is the accepted standard 
for letterheads of refinement. 
Some have even gone so far, in the 
interests of economy, as to use 
imitation engraving! In_ short, 
there has been a marked deteriora- 
tion in the tone of executives’ let- 
terheads during the depression. 
They were just one of that long 
list of things “we can do without” 
which caught the axe. 

But when an industrialist like 
Gerald Swope of General Electric 
announces that the emergency has 
passed, and his company proposes 
to ease up on many economies which 
are probably more costly than 
generally realized, it is in order to 
consider again what we shall do 
about better stationery for the 
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Examptes like these indicate 
that an executive letterhead need 
not be stiff and conventional. Both 
letterheads are finely engraved on 
a high grade of rag bond paper 


major executives of the business. 
Is such stationery a profitable in- 
vestment? Does it add to the pres- 
tige of the business? Or does it 
merely serve to gratify the vanity 
of somebody who likes to put on a 
little swank now and then? 

I am firmly of the opinion that 
private letterheads, at least for 
executives having contact with cus- 
tomers, is a dividend-paying propo- 
sition. Why do I think so? Because 
innumerable tests have proved that 
the more personal we can make a 
letter the more effective it is. I 
have seen letters automatically 
typed on engraved letterheads pull 


as high as (Continued on page 56) 








GICNIFICANT NEW TRENDS I 


PALDING-GORHAM estab- 
lishes a beautiful new store 
in Chicago more than a 
mile from the so-called down- 
town shopping district. This new 
store is in the Drake Hotel building 
on North Michigan Avenue at 
Oak Street, more than a mile north 
of State and Madison, popularly 
called the shopping center. 
Automobile row, where once the 
majority of automobiles were sold 
in Chicago, is a_sorry-looking 
street, with only a few really at- 
tractive salesrooms. The real busi- 
ness in automobiles is now done by 
the suburban and outlying dealers. 
This is true in other cities as well 
as in Chicago. Manufacturers are 
said to be losing interest in the 
“automobile row” dealers, believing 
that the future sales volume must 
come from the outlying dealers. 
Montgomery Ward and Com- 
pany has installed telephone sell- 
ing equipment, designed to receive 
orders telephoned in from cus- 
tomers who buy from the big cata- 
log. Full-page newspaper adver- 
tisements in several cities urge cus- 
tomers to send for a catalog and 
do their shopping by telephone. 
The plan is supposed to have been 
thoroughly tested. It will inevitably 
be extended to cover nearly every 
Ward store if it succeeds, although 
officials say it is only for the major 





cities. When they established their 
first retail store they said they 
were opening it only as a service to 
mail-order customers. The idea was 
that the m.o. customers would 
look at the goods on display, then 
mail their orders. But these dis- 
play stores soon changed into out- 
and-out retail stores. 

Macey’s, New York, are experi- 
menting with direct house-to-house 
solicitation of business on a large 
scale.- Gimbel’s, Milwaukee, and 
probably in other cities are doing 
a successful house-to-house selling 
job on washers and other electric 
appliances. 

These are but a few of the recent 
developments in one phase of retail- 
ing. We might sum them up with 
the following statement: The in- 
vasion of cheap chain stores into 
downtown shopping centers has 
driven much of the high-class trade 
to the more exclusive shops in 
suburban centers, influencing every 
phase of retailing. Marshall Field 
and Company recognized this trend 
several years ago when they built 
branch stores in Oak Park and 
Evanston, Illinois. Independent 
merchants, other than the depart- 
ment stores find it more and more 
difficult to survive the high-cost, 
high-rent charges of the average 
downtown shopping center loca- 
tion. 

[24] 


Sears new “windowless” 
store and the store-within- 
a-store program of General 
Electric and Tom Mix 
Products, Inc., are two of the 
important new developments 


Take State Street, Chicago, 
most famed retail street on earth. 
There’s Marshall Field, The Fair, 
Carson-Pirie-Scott, Mandel Bros., 
The Boston Store, the Field-owned 
Davis Store, and Sears, Roebuck 
and Company. Sandwiched in be- 
tween are a few old, well-known in- 
dependents such as Maurice L. 
Rothschild, men’s store; The Hub, 
men’s store; Peacock’s, famed 
jewelers. Most of the other stores 
are branches of chains, manufac- 
turer-owned stores and the ever- 
present limited price variety stores. 

State Street, were it not for the 
few stores mentioned, would pre- 
sent a Coney Island appearance, 
what with its cheap jewelry stores, 
chain drug stores and their junky 
windows, the low-priced clothing 
shoe and millinery stores all pre- 
senting a carnival, tinsel, gaudy 
atmosphere, lacking only the 
barker in front to remind us of 
county fair selling methods. 

Broadway in New York has lost 
most of its old-time character and 
today is even more of a Coney 
Island affair than State Street, 
Chicago. The better class stores 
have long since slipped over to 
Fifth Avenue, or up along the 
crosstown streets just south of 
Central Park. But the cheap stores 
are threatening to kill off Fifth 
Avenue as a high-class shopping 
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district, if indeed they haven’t al- 
ready done so. 

But this migration of the better 
class stores as they run away from 
the five-and-ten-cent atmosphere of 
the downtown shopping districts 
isn’t the only major trend in re- 
tailing today. The neighborhood 
stores of the chains show a marked 
tendency to grow bigger and more 
expensive. It costs so much today 
to buy equipment for a retail store 
that can possibly compete with the 
big A & P and National Tea Com- 
pany’s elaborate stores, the costly 
Walgreen chain drug stores, or the 
expensively equipped Sears, Roe- 
buck stores that even neighborhood 
retailing requires a small fortune 
for the initial investment. The 
“shoe string” retailer—the fellow 
who buys unknown brands, “deals,” 
new products, and who is so often 
the backbone of introductory cam- 
paigns on new items, is finding it 
more and more difficult to attract 
trade of any kind. 

Sears, Roebuck and Company’s 
retail expansion program is march- 
ing ahead, consolidating their gains 
into bigger and better stores. This 
company has made amazing gains 
in skill in operating retail stores. 
Ten years ago one of the pioneer 
Sears stores was built three blocks 
away from Dartnell’s plant. It was 
an ordinary store in every respect. 











Top, the traveling General Electric Kitchen, and below, the Tom Mix 
store of the Famous-Barr Company in St. Louis 
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How Chains Dominate Shopping Centers 


How thoroughly the chains have gobbled up the best locations 
is seen from this list of stores on State Street from Lake to 
Van Buren, the Chicago downtown shopping center. With the 
chains and department stores both featuring private brands, 
the manufacturer of known brands finds it almost impossible 
to win an adequate share of the business in downtown shopping 
centers. Price is featured and the quality manufacturer is 
forced to depend on smaller, less advantageously located stores. 


Corner State and Lake 


Liggett Drug Store 
Walgreen Co. 


Corner State and Randolph 


Walgreen Co. 
Liggett Drug Store 
Marshall Field & Co. 
Marks Bros. Jewelers 


Corner State and Washington 


Marshall Field & Co. 
*Lebolt & Co. 
*The Komiss Co. 
Walgreen Co. 


Corner State and Madison 


*Mandel Bros. 
*The Boston Store 

Liggett Drug Store 
*Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. 


Corner State and Monroe 


Walgreen Co. 
*C. D. Peacock, Inc. 
Burt Shoe Stores, Inc. 
The Bedell Co. 


Corner State and Adams 


DeMet’s, Inc. 
Hilton Co., Inc. 
Liggett Drug Store 
The Fair 


Between Lake and Randolph on 
State 


Bata Shoe Co., Inc. 
Ritholz Optical Co. 


Between Randolph and Washing- 
ton on State 


Schulte Optical Co. 

Feltman & Curme Shoe Stores Co. 
Roosevelt Theatre 

Marshall Field & Co. 


Between Washington and Madison 
on State 
Miller-Wohl Beauty Shop 
Lerner Dress Shops 
F. W. Woolworth Co. 
Loftis Bros. & Co. Jewelry 


Between Madison and Monroe on 
State 
S. S. Kresge Co., two stores 
Wise Shoe Co. 
Saml. Katz & Co. Millinery 
Maling Bros. Shoes 


Between Monroe and Adams on 
State 


Cutler Shoe Co. 
Richman Bros. Clothing 
Saml. Katz & Co. Millinery 
+L. E. Waterman Co. Fountain 
Pens 
+Baskin, Inc. 
+Walkover Shoe Stores 
tI. Miller & Sons, Inc. 
+Singer Sewing Machine Store 


Between Adams and Jackson on 
State 

Wormser Hat Stores, Inc. 
Arthur’s Hat Co. 

+Spalding & Bros. 

O’Connor & Goldberg Shoes 
Marks Bros. Jewelers 
Liggett Drug Store 
Bedford Shirt Co. 
Nisley Co. Shoes 
F. W. Woolworth Co. 
S. S. Kresge Co. 
Benson & Rixon Co. 
Maling Bros. Shoes 
Jackson Clothing Co. 


Corner State and Jackson 
The Hub, Men’s Store 
Hilton Co., Inc. 

*Maurice L. Rothschild Co. 
The Davis Store 

Corner State and Van Buren 
The Davis Store 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
Child’s Co. Restaurant 
United Cigar Stores, Inc. 


Between Jackson and Van Buren 
on State 
Lelewer & Son, Hatters 
Rogers Clothing Co. 
Thom McAnn Shoes 
Bedford Shirt Co. 


*Independent Merchant. +tManufacturer Owned Store or Agency 


The Fair Department store is a Kresge unit. Carson, Pirie, 
Scott and Company: is part of the C. P. S. & Co. wholesale dry 
goods and manufacturing interests. The Davis Store is a unit 


of Marshall Field and Company. 

















The salespeople were stupid and 
listless, the fixtures plain; there 
was nothing attractive about the 
store. 

In November, 1934, Sears 
opened a new Chicago store at 63d 
and Halsted streets—nine miles 
south of the downtown shop- 
ping district—perhaps the most 
modern store in the world. Adver- 
tised as a windowless store, it actu- 
ally has few windows, is completely 
air-conditioned throughout. Mod- 
ern fixtures, uniform in appear- 
ance, carefully laid-out depart- 
ments, with everything designed 
for maximum display, and double 
the usual number of escalators are 
some of the features of this new 
store. Crowds were so large the first 
two days that squads of police- 
men, extra traffic cops and guards 
everywhere were necessary. Many 
departments were virtually cleaned 
out of merchandise the first day. 

The Sears stores have brought 
havoc to retailers in their neigh- 
borhoods, particularly to the less 
aggressive ones such as the old-time 
hardware merchants. An example 
of their selling methods is apparent 
in their success with electric tools. 
Hardware dealers fooled around 
with electrically operated » home 
handicraft tools and sold a few of 
them, mostly to people who came in 
and literally took them away. 
Sears saw the opportunity, in- 
stalled big stocks, put in skilled 
demonstrators and have done a 
tremendous business on home-sized 
lathes, saws, planers, drills. Scads 
of smaller department stores, cloth- 
ing stores, dress goods shops, etc., 
have been driven to the wall by 
Sears’ competition, for Sears sells 
in quantities once undreamed of by 
the independents. 

In the new Sears store there’s 
hardly any merchandise save such 
slow sellers as rifles and shotguns, 
out of arm’s reach of the consumer. 
Even fountain pens, the shop- 
lifters’ delight, are piled on top of 
counters in easy reach of shop- 
lifters. Thieving is less of an ex- 
pense than merchandise which cus- 
tomers cannot see, feel, touch. The 
chain-store technique of display is 
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widely employed by Sears, where 
you seldom see anything in the orig- 
inal package if the package can 
possibly be done away with. The 
average retailer keeps his merchan- 
dise in boxes, cartons, bags—any- 
thing to save the trouble of dusting 
and keeping it clean. Sears piles the 
merchandise, sans packing or wrap- 
ping, where customers can see it 
and buy it. Even electric globes 
are displayed on especially built 
tables without the corrugated 
boxes in which they are shipped. 

From the standpoint of the 
American manufacturer Sears, 
Roebuck and Company is both a 
challenge and a danger. Sears ap- 
parently likes to buy foreign goods 
wherever possible. In their new 
Chicago store there’s a display of 
lanterns—good old-fashioned farm 
lanterns. They bear the “made in 
Germany” mark, despite the fact 
that the Dietz people in New York 
have never been bested in making 
good lanterns. There were Mickey 
Mouse toys and other cartoon 
characters made into dolls and 
other items, all imported from 
Japan in the Sears store. There was 
one entire table of Japanese im- 
portations. 

Sears must earn its profit from 
American workers paid and em- 
ployed under American standards, 
but apparently goes to no trouble 
to promote and encourage Ameri- 
can standards by favoring Ameri- 
can manufacturers. 

It is difficult to find a well-known 
product in a Sears store. While 
much of its merchandise may be 
made by leading manufacturers, 
Sears’ brands are dominant 
throughout the store, and while 
there are some well-known brands, 
the bulk of the merchandise is 
branded with names unfamiliar to 
the average consumer. 

With the chains gobbling up the 
best locations in the department 
store shopping centers, with Sears 
drawing an enormous share of the 
neighborhood and suburban pa- 
tronage, it is getting more and 
more difficult for manufacturers of 
branded and well-known merchan- 
dise to find sufficient outlets among 











the independents. Forced away 
from the better locations the in- 
dependents’ volume must continue 
to shrink as the bigger factors in 
retail merchandising are monopo- 
lizing the best retail locations 
through the country. 

There’s still another trend in de- 
partment store merchandising that 
offers both an opportunity and a 
problem to many manufacturers. 
It is the “store within a store” 
trend, which isn’t exactly new, but 
which seems to be growing in popu- 
larity. There are many different 
phases of it. One store will have a 
“Bridge Shop” where all manner 
of merchandise useful for bridge 
parties, prizes and souvenirs will be 
displayed and sold. Another store 
will have a “Palm Beach Shop” 
where summer clothing is featured 
in winter. There are special shops 
of all kinds springing up inside of 
department stores for handling 
specialized merchandise, such as 
merchandise of interest only to late 
teen-age girls, college boys, and 
other groups. 

One of ‘the latest of these “store 
within a store” promotions is the 
chain of stores being promoted in 
department stores by Tom Mix 
Products, Inc. This organization 
licenses manufacturers to turn out 
boy’s merchandise of all kinds 
bearing the Tom Mix brand. As 
everyone knows Tom Mix is the 
idol of the nation’s boys. Perhaps 
no other person is so widely loved 
and admired by American children. 
Tom Mix Products, Inc., furnishes 
a department store with plans for 
building a small country store, an 
exact replica of the thousands of 
crossroads stores that once did a 
thriving general merchandise busi- 
ness before the automobile took 
their customers away. Usually on 
an upper floor the department store 
builds one of these stores, stocks 
it with Tom Mix merchandise and 
when the store opens there’s a rush 
of boys the like of which store 
owners have never seen before. In 
St. Louis nearly three thousand 
youngsters stormed the Tom Mix 
store in the Famous-Barr Com- 


pany on (Continued on page 52) 











Companies Licensed 
to Sell Tom Mix 


Merchandise 
” 
Alligator Co., St. Louis. Raincoats. 


Brauer Bros., Inc., St. Louis. Cow- 
boy Suits and Accessories. 


Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis. Boots, 
Shoes, Slippers. 


Eagle Boys Suit Corp., New York 
City. Novelty Wool Suit. 


Eisendrath Glove Co., Chicago. 
Gloves. 


Glasgow Hosiery Corp., New York 
City. Hosiery. 


Ernest Glick Co., Chicago. Ties. 
Hickok Co., Rochester, N. Y. Belts. 


Ingersoll-Waterbury Co., Water- 
bury, Conn. Watches. 


E. Klein & Co., New York City. 
Wool Sweaters. 


Lubell Bros., Inc., New York City. 
Shirts and Pajamas. 


Norwich Knitting Co., Norwich, 
N. Y. Sweat Shirts. 


Old King Cole, Inc., Canton, Ohio. 
Hobby Horses. 


Pal Knitting Mills, Clementon, 
N. J. Cotton Jacquard Sweater. 


Sweet-Orr & Co., Inc., New York 
City. Breeches. 


Chas. Tobias, Bro. & Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Caps. 


United Garment Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Leather Coats, 
Suede Jackets. 


















A BUSINESS-BUILDING 
ACTIVITY FOR SPRING 




















HEN a_ Democrat 
proclaims that pros- 
perity is at hand it 


might be discounted 
on the grounds that the hope is the 
father to the thought. But when an 
arch-republican like General Dawes, 
who is also the president of one of 
the country’s largest banks, with 
no reason to pat the present ad- 
ministration on the back, says that 
the depression will be over by June 
—regardless of the Security Act, 
and government spending—it is 
more than news. It ought to be a 
signal to business men all over the 
country to swing into action, so 
that they can ride to the full the 
return tide of prosperity. 
But even if the General is wrong, 





1955 
VICTORY 
PARADE 


“THE GREATEST SERVICE that could be done for American 
business and for the American people would be the organiza- 
tion of a national sales drive . . . the proper inspiration, 
moral support and incentive given to the multiplied thousands 
of American salesmen would stir up enough dormant money 
and credit to amaze the business world.” —ALEX L. WENNEB- 
GREN, Chairman of the Board, Servel, Inc. in AMERICAN 


BUSINESS for December 
& 


1935 is bound to be a prosperous 
year for all those who have the 
courage to shed their notion of 
depressed business opportunities, 
and substitute in its place the con- 
viction that if they take off their 
coats and go to work they will find 
plenty of business to keep their es- 
tablishments busy. There is plenty 
of evidence, in spite of the linger- 
ing pessimism in some quarters, to 
indicate: that President Roosevelt 
was right when he said, “We are 
on our way.” Brookmire’s Service, 
one of the most dependable and 
cautious of business forecasting or- 
ganizations, states in its 1935 fore- 
cast, dated December 15, 1934: 
“The outlook justifies business 
management in formulating expan- 
[28] 
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sion plans... Recent actions by the 
government and by business leaders 
tend to set in motion forces which 
are stimulating to recovery. The 
treasury’s removal of bars to inter- 
national capital movements, and 
the heavy oversubscription in the 
recent government financing sig- 
nify financial confidence. Evidence 
that this restored confidence is pro- 
ducing tangible effects will be con- 
clusive when money flows freely into 
the mortgage market and into new 
securities for capital expansion. 
The resulting revival in the heavy 
industries would mark the begin- 
ning of broad and sustained eco- 
nomic recovery; cooperation of 
government and business improves 
its chances for fulfillment in 1935.” 
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You may not agree with Brook- 
mire. Colonel Ayres does not. But 
it is significant that this difference 
of opinion is based on your con- 
fidence, or lack of confidence, in 
psychological factors present in the 
situation. If American business 
comes through this spring, the de- 
pression is as good as over. If it 
does not come through, if it fails 
to expand employment by expand- 
ing sales, then the government, 
through its control of credit, will 
be forced to steps no business man 
desires taken. That is why it is so 
squarely up to the American busi- 
ness man and his salesmen to do a 
real selling job this spring. No one 
doubts that they will accept that 
challenge willingly and eagerly. 
But you ask, “What can we do 
that we are not already doing?” 
One thing you can do is to act on 
the suggestion made by one of the 
world’s great industrialists, Mr. 
Wenner-Gren of Servel refriger- 
ator fame, printed at the head of 
this article. Organize your entire 
organization, factory workers, of- 
fice employees, sales force and dis- 
tributors—even your users and 
consumers—for one final drive 
against the tottering forces of the 
depression and help to send it reel- 
ing for the count. Your organiza- 
tion, even fighting shoulder to 
shoulder, cannot do that alone. But 
if the ten thousand American 
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Bustvess readers, employing up- 
wards of a million people, will unite 
and each pull an oar by individu- 
ally staging such an activity be- 
fore summer, nothing on this green 
earth can hold back returning pros- 
perity. And you need not spend a 
lot of money to do it, for the plan 
Dartnell proposes will pay its own 
way. Indeed, if it is energetically 
and intelligently carried through it 
will make your company a hand- 
some profit, just as similar plans 
have made profits for other organi- 
zations. 

But even should it fall short of 
your expectations so far as stimu- 
lating sales is concerned, your in- 
vestment will still be justified by 
the electrical effect it will have on 
your entire organization, however 
large or small it may be. It will 
create an esprit de corps which 
will carry you far this year. It will 
refire smoldering enthusiasm. It 
will quicken the thinking and the 
pace of your entire distributing or- 
ganization. And it will foster a 
spirit of teamwork between the 
various divisions of your workers 
which cannot be measured in dol- 
lars. But more than any of those 
things, it will be your very definite 
contribution to ending the depres- 
sion this June. 

Here is the plan: It is based on 
Point Number Eight of the Dart- 
nell Recovery Program: “Set a 
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definite sales task for every person 
in your organization.” Note that 
this does not say “salesmen” but 
every person, even yourself. Hav- 
ing set the task, centralize and 
dramatize the effort by calling it 
“The Kellogg Victory Drive,” or if 
you prefer, “The Victory Parade.” 
The parade setting has the ad- 
vantage of movement and lacks 
the gruesome war flavor of a 
“drive.” But what you call the 
campaign is not so important as 
how you “button it up.” For after 
all, while the stage setting is im- 
portant, the play is the thing. The 
strategy of a successful business 
building activity lies in getting the 
support and the whole-hearted co- 
operation of the entire organiza- 
tion, from the office boy right up 
to the chairman of the board. There 
are the office force, the factory per- 
sonnel, the sales department, the 
dealer and distributor organiza- 
tion and the army of consumers to 
be marshaled. Each of these dif- 
ferent factors must be coordinated 
with all the others. In that connec- 
tion the following suggestions 
might prove helpful to whomever 
you assign to carry through the 
program. They represent an or- 
ganization-wide plan of activity 
which has already been put into 
effective operation by many of the 
leaders in their respective indus- 
tries. 


A suGGESTION for a novelty mailing piece to dramatize the 
strides already being made toward business recovery. Actual 
newspaper clippings make an appropriate backgrownd 
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The Tie-In with the Office 


PPOINT one girl a sponsor for each salesman. 
Make her responsible for helping the salesman 
by writing him suggestions, sending him leads, lend- 
ing encouragement, or rendering any assistance that 
may fit the occasion. Establish a minimum number of 
times she is to communicate with the salesman. Set 
up a scoring system that will give the office people 
credit for the accomplishments of the salesmen they 
are sponsoring. Put up a Victory campaign score- 
board in a place where it can be watched by every- 
body in the office. Have each girl keep the salesman she 
is sponsoring informed about his standing as com- 
pared with others as shown on the scoreboard. 


The Tie-In with the Factory 


F YOUR product is one on which all employees can 
assist in uncovering prospects or leads, organize 
the entire factory force into teams under lieutenants, 
captains and commanders. Give everybody prospect 
cards with which to report prospects. The card 
should have spaces for name and address of pros- 
pect, product interested in, who reports prospect, 
to whom assigned for selling, and result of sales call. 
A competition should be developed between teams or 
groups, set up either on the basis of number of pros- 
pects turned in or number of sales made as a result of 
prospects turned it. At the beginning of the victory 
drive, display a trophy that is to be suitably engraved 
and presented with due ceremony to the team, de- 
partment, or division that wins. 

If your product is a small unit sold through regular 
distribution channels, use pledge cards instead of 
prospect cards. The pledge cards should be worded 
so that the person signing a card pledges himself to 
buy the company’s product. If coupons entitling the 
consumer to a sample deal or lower price, can be used, 
this makes possible a follow-up on those who sign 
pledge cards but do not use the coupon, and enables 
you to check results by teams. 

A food products company, forced to go on a four- 
day week, found that employees were glad to conduct 
a sampling and pledge card campaign on their days 
off, which helped to stimulate business and get the 
factory back on a full-week basis. An insurance com- 
pany had all employees write friends in cities other 
than that in which they were located, for the purpose 
of introducing a local agent and helping him get busi- 
ness from them. A heating equipment company had 
employees get friends to sign cards reading, “I would 
be glad to have a representative call to give me facts 
and figures without obligating me in any way,” which 
were sifted down through the organization, followed 
up carefully, and resulted in extra business. 
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The Tie-In with the Sales Force 


_. to the sales organization that your 
company, cooperating with the government’s 
recovery program, is joining others in the march to 
better days by sponsoring a “1935 Victory Parade.” 
Its purpose is to be manyfold. A parade of business 
building suggestions is to be sent to each salesman 
during the campaign, suggestions you hope will be 
useful to him in gaining greater sales victories in his 
daily work. Each salesman is called upon to parade his 
selling talk or new models in a spectacular, dramatic 
way, to impress a greater number of people with the 
merits of his proposition and to parade the sales helps 
so as to show dealers the way to greater business 
victories this year. 

At the very start of the campaign, introduce a 
plan of selling that has some new features or is dif- 
ferent from the regular plan of selling. For example, 
organizations selling gasoline, electrical refrigerators, 
automobiles, office machines, and other products on 
which performance can be checked, may print a 
quantity of “Performance Check Cards.” These cards 
should be of such a nature that the user can check 
the performance of the equipment or product he has 


bought. A quantity of the cards should be given to 
each salesman to pass along to users with the request 
to turn in the cards when performance has been 
checked. On the bottom of each card have a space 
for the name of a friend of the buyer who might be 
a prospect. One company, now using this idea, reports 
that one out of every two cards returned has the name 
of a prospect. This company photostats the perform- 
ance card that is returned and sends the photostat 
by salesman or with a letter direct to the prospect. 
The idea is resulting in considerable extra business. 

The introduction of some new selling idea similar 
to this should be properly staged in an unusual mail- 
ing at the start of the campaign. The mailing should 
picture in a dramatic way the Victory Parade idea 
the units of the parade symbolizing the various fac- 
tors entering into the parade to good times. This 
mailing should go to all salesmen a few days ahead 
of the starting date of the campaign. 

Other mailings should follow at frequent intervals. 
Each should be based on an idea tying in with the 
Victory Parade, with a colorful setting, and entirely 
different from any regular type of mailings sent to 








A MESSAGE on an unusual letterhead with a “Strike Up the Band” design, enclosed in a novel drum cut-out 
contaimer, and carrying “Marching Orders” for the Victory Parade, sets forth an appeal for immediate action 
that no ordinary message could accomplish 
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salesmen. Make each mailing carry some helpful sug- 
gestion that the salesman can apply in his daily work 
to get more business. 

The success of the whole program depends on how 
effective the mailings are made. Staging your ideas 
and promoting the campaign in an impressive way is 
more important than big flashy prizes, although a 


The Tie-In with the Dealers 


EALERS should be given certain definite things 

to do during the period of the campaign. For 
example, concentrate efforts on getting each dealer 
to’ call attention of every customer to one interesting 
feature of the product, or to do a certain amount of 
telephone selling, or to canvass his territory in a 
search for prospective buyers. What you decide to do 
will depend on the dealer set-up, but the important 
thing is to select something over and above what the 
dealers are expected to do ordinarily. Then use a 
systematic, impressive schedule of mailings to keep 
before dealers the necessity for following your sug- 


The Tie-In with the Consumers 


HE idea of joining the parade to good times can 

be carried right down to the consumer in your 
Victory Parade campaign. Properly developed to fit 
your particular business, it is an appeal that is highly 
respected by consumers. The merits of your product 
combined with an organized effort to cooperate with 
the Federal program to help business in a broad way, 
constitute an appeal that will attract a greater num- 
ber of purchasers. 

Mardi Gras atmosphere, centered around your 
product in the dealer’s store and in window displays, 
will help to convey the right impression to the general 
public. Some of the advertising to consumers can 
“parade” the advantages of the product or “parade” 
the new models. If all employees, as well as salesmen, 
have an important part in your campaign, they too 
will get over to everyone with whom they have a 
contact information about your Victory Parade in 
which the entire organization is participating. The 
combination of all these things can be used to impress 
consumers with the importance of buying your prod- 
uct and buying it right now. 

Frequently, a sales drive of this type can be tied 
in with the general advertising campaign, and corre- 
lated with all the display materials that are regularly 
furnished to dealers as an integral part of such a sales 
activity. 

The success of a campaign of this nature depends 
on how effectively mailings are used for getting over 
definite, constructive ideas and suggestions for help- 


prize plan can be introduced to advantage. However, 
if a prize plan is introduced, it should be developed 
so that each salesman gets credits for the extra results 
he obtains without regard to his competing with 
others. Make the promotional mailings to salesmen 
build up interest and get action in the sales organiza- 
tion and let the prize plan be the added incentive. 


gestion. The mailings should be entirely different from 
the regular direct-mail advertising dealers are ac- 
customed to seeing. If dealers have salesmen working 
outside selling your product, the mailings should go 
to the homes of the dealers’ salesmen. Home addresses 
can be obtained by a drive for registrations in advance 
of the Victory Parade campaign. Some companies 
operating through distributors get over 90 per cent 
of their dealers and dealer-salesmen to register for 
the campaign by giving distributors’ representatives 
the necessary equipment to build up interest in the 
campaign in advance of the starting date. 


ing salesmen, employees, or dealer-salesmen, during 
the period in which you operate the sales drive. Ordi- 
nary company bulletins can be used to do the job, but 
better results can be obtained by having each mailing 
strikingly different, impressive and colorful, By 
dramatizing your ideas and suggestions with themes 
that are based on spectacular high spots of your aid 
in the march to better times, your Victory Parade 
campaign promotion can be made to do an exceptional 
job. A simple, printed announcement and ordinary 
bulletins may produce fair results, but these days 
maximum results can only be obtained through or- 
ganized promotional activity consisting of mailings 
that are unusual so as to get action on the sugges- 
tions you pass along. Your messages have to be pre- 
sented in a forceful and even spectacular setting. 
Every mailing should contribute a constructive 
thought in a way that will get it into action immedi- 
ately in the daily selling work. 

For those companies which do not care to go to 
the trouble or expense of developing their own com- 
prehensive 1935 Victory Parade promotional pro- 
gram, Dartnell has developed a series of nine standard 
mailings that provide maximum effectiveness at 
minimum cost. Dartnell regards this work as a con- 
tribution to a cause that will help business by making 
it possible for many small- and medium-sized organi- 
zations to join in the nation-wide effort that is now 
under way to bring an early recovery by private 
initiative and endeavor. 
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Everybody Talkin’ ‘Bout Heaven 
Ain't a Goin’ There 


PROMINENT and prosperous office equipment manufacturer, who thinks 
eyeryone should modernize offices to speed recovery, but whose own office was 
modern when Alexander’s Ragtime Band was a current tune. 


A famous newspaper publisher who cancelled his advertising because business was 
bad, although he tells everyone else to “advertise most when business is worst.” 


A paint manufacturer whose factory is badly in need of a paint job. 


A well-known advertising agency president who claims that advertising is splendid 
for manufacturers, but who thinks that advertising agency service can’t be advertised! 


These are but a few examples showing how many American business men can’t take 
the medicine they prescribe for others. 


Recovery isn’t going to be complete so long as we expect the other fellow to carry 
the burden. Letting George do it isn’t the way to complete recovery. It is a job all of 
us must share. 

The place to begin is right where we are with what we have. The way to start a 
buying wave is to buy something. The way to start selling is to sell something to the 
next fellow we meet—our next door neighbor preferably. 


Until we stop passing the buck we aren’t going to climb very far toward the peak of 
PI going ; 
recovery. If your product is good for others try some of it yourself. This doesn’t 
mean that the manufacturer of crutches ought to break his leg just for a chance to use 
his own product. But it does mean that, within reason, we can’t expect others to clean 
p I 
up, paint up, rebuild, modernize, until we set an example. E.W. 


























OFFICE 
MODERNIZATION 
SURVEY-—II 


SPEEDING THE ORDER 
Through the Office 


N THIS day of hand-to-mouth 
buying, those able to make 
prompt shipments have a de- 
cided sales advantage over 

competitors. No one knows this 
better than the big wholesale es- 
tablishments and the mail order 
houses, which leave no stone un- 
turned, and spare no expense, to 
expedite the handling of orders. 
One Chicago wholesale hardware 
company, for example, recently 
spent several thousand dollars for 
a conveyor system just so that it 
could cut twenty minutes off the 
time required to fill an order. This 
same company even goes to such 
extremes as putting roller skates on 
messenger boys to reduce the time 
it takes them to carry orders from 
one department to another. The 
addressograph order assembly 
method used by Sears, Roebuck & 
Company, which stamps each order 
with a definite assembly time, so 
that the various items called for on 
the order may arrive simultaneous- 
ly at a central shipping point for 
packing and shipping, is just an- 
other illustration of the same tend- 
ency. In business, time is money, 
and this is especially true of the 
time required to get out orders. 
Many a good customer has taken 
his business elsewhere just because 
a supplier was too slow in shipping 
a much-needed order. 

Because prompt shipments are 
so important in this age-of code 
and service competition, manage- 
ment can well afford to study what 
might be done to cut down the time 
loss in handling orders. Starting 


THE TIME REQUIRED to clear 


an order through the office 


can be cut in half by modern time-saving appliances. A 
well-managed office needs the equipment described here 


with the arrival of the order at the 
office, check to determine the time 
lost in getting the order from the 
incoming mail department to the 
sales department. 

In a well-organized business the 
orders should be on the desk of the 
sales manager, or his assistant, 
when the office opens. This can be 
done by working the mail clerks in 
two shifts. Some of the big Chicago 
mail order houses have the mail 
opening crew report for work at 
6:00 a. M., two hours or more before 
the office proper opens. They work 
through until 2:30 and are then 
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relieved by the crew responsible for 
getting out the mail. That crew 
works through until all the mail is 
out of the office in the evening. 

If the mail is opened by hand— 
that is, each envelope cut with a 
hand letter opener—time may be 
saved by the use of electrically 
driven letter openers. Some com- 
panies dislike electric openers be- 
cause they cling to the idea that 
each envelope must be opened on 
three sides to make certain that all 
its contents have been removed. 
This is unnecessary. A better plan 
is to keep the envelopes until after 
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the mail is distributed, and then 
hold them, one by one, to the light. 
Any check or enclosure left in the 
envelope will be quickly found. 
Nothing should be allowed to inter- 
fere with getting the orders 
through, and to fix responsibility 
for delay, each order should be 
stamped with the hour as well as 
the day, it is received. Time stamps 
for this purpose are available. 
Assuming that the orders go to 
the sales department first, so that 
those in charge of sales may know 
what is going on and have an op- 
portunity to check the orders for 
terms, etc., a time should be set 
when the orders are due in the 
credit department for credit ap- 
proval. Some concerns needlessly 
delay orders by posting the sales 
departments’ records before the 
orders go to the credit manager. 
The better plan is to post all sales 
records after the invoice has been 
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made out. A salesman’s copy of the 
invoice may be used for that pur- 
pose. The orders should not stay 
in the sales department any longer 
than is necessary for the sales 
manager to glance over them, 
see that they are properly made 
out and make a note to write the 
customer about any irregularity, 
or acknowledge them as the case 
might be. A dictating machine 
should be used for that purpose. 
Under no circumstances should 
orders be held up until the sales 
executive “gets around” to them. 

In the credit department the 
order will be checked against the 
credit control record. To facilitate 
this operation these records should 
be of the visible card index type. 
Valuable time will be lost if the 
credit man, or his assistant, must 
fumble through a lot of “blind” 
card records. Indeed, it might be 
desirable to devise some sort of 





NEEDED EQUIPMENT: Letter opener, dictating machines, 
adding and calculating machines, visible credit record, 
visible inventory control system, a suitable billing and 
posting machine, continuous fold devices or autographic 


register, a copying machine and an addressing machine 


signal system for these visible rec- 
ords, so that the credit man, by 
merely glancing at the customer’s 
control card, can tell at once if the 
account is “good” or “bad.” A green 
clip on the lower edge of the card 
indicates that the account is 
“good”; a red clip would signal 
that it is “dangerous.” It requires 
a little time to install and maintain 
this type of credit control, but it 
is well worth doing since it elimi- 
nates the need of having to send 
the order to the accounting depart- 
ment to be checked with the ledger. 

Those orders which are from 
“clear” instantly 
passed for credit. Orders from new 
accounts, or from accounts which 
are doubtful, are held for further 
consideration. But that does not 
mean they should be buried in a 
basket and permitted to gather 
dust on the credit man’s desk. Here 
again the dictating machine will 
save valuable minutes. A dictating 
machine beside the credit man’s 


accounts are 


desk makes it possible to write 
necessary letters at the moment the 
“doubtful” orders are brought to 
his desk. When he has finished this 
dictation, the cylinders should be 
transcribed at once by the central 
typing department and the letters 
mailed that very morning if 
possible. The usual practice of 
waiting until the end of the day 
may mean a day’s difference in the 
time required for the letter to 
reach its destination. That day 
may mean a great deal to the cus- 
tomer, and in the case of a new ac- 
count it might mean the loss of the 
account. Mailing twice a day, at 
noon, as well as at the close of busi- 
ness, is a big help to the post office, 
and is one of those things which 
should be given more attention by 
business men. 

The orders, when approved by 
both the sales manager and the 
credit manager, go at once to the 
order desk. In some instances the 
orders may go first to the order 
desk. In either case it will be de- 
sirable to make certain that the 
items called for on the order are in 
stock, for if they are out of stock 


the sooner the wheels can be set 
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in motion to order in short num- 
bers, the better. Here again the 
visible inventory control records 
will save valuable time. As in the 
case of the credit control system, 
colored signal tabs clipped to the 
bottom of the card serve to indi- 
cate at a glance the items on which 
stocks are low. Another type of 
visible inventory control which is 
certain to become increasingly 
popular where the line is limited, 
is a pegged board similar to that 
used by the Regal Shoe Company 
stores. The pegs are arranged in 
‘ rows, the vertical rows represent- 
ing styles, and the horizontal rows 
representing sizes. For each dozen 
items in stock one washer is put on 
the peg. As the orders come in, the 
clerk takes off as many washers 
as he has orders for each number. 
In that way the order department, 
or the production department, can 
instantly tell the exact status of 
the inventory. Should it be neces- 
sary to back-order any items the 
order clerk picks up his dictating 
machine and advises the customer, 
explaining the delay and if possible, 
giving him a definite date when the 
short items may be expected. The 
sting of being unable to fill an 
order may be very materially 
lessened by promptness in ac- 
knowledging it. 


If the nature of the business is 
such that considerable figuring 
must be done on an order before 
it is ready to bill, time can be saved 
by using a calculating machine, 
instead of the laborious hand figur- 
ing common in most companies. 
Moreover, the danger of mistakes 
is greatly lessened. There are so 
many ways that a calculating 
machine can be used in an office 
that no well-managed business can 
afford to be without at least one. 
If possible each clerk should be in- 
structed in the use of the machine 
and have a machine on his desk. 
This will eliminate the delay of one 
clerk having to wait for a machine, 
in order to extend an invoice, or 
figure complicated discounts. 

With the extensions made, the 
order is now ready to bill. There 
are several time-saving ways to do 
this. One widely used and uni- 
versally satisfactory method, is the 
continuous fold system. The sev- 
eral copies of the order needed are 
typed at the same time in special 
forms, which are fed continuously 
through a typewriter. There is a 
special attachment on the type- 
writer—a sprocket device—which 
keeps the forms in register while 
feeding through the typewriter. 
The same principle is found in 
autographic registers, except that 


the orders are made out in long- 
hand instead of by typewriter. In 
both instances, however, time will 
be saved by using systems that do 
not require hand interleaving of 
carbon paper. This is a tedious job 
that dissipates a great deal of time. 

If there is any advantage in 
making out the shipping label at 
the time the order is typed, a bill- 
ing machine with a flat bed, on 
which the several forms are firmly 
clamped, may prove most economi- 
cal and practical. Moreover, the im- 
pression made by such machines is 
heavy, making is possible to type 
at one time a shipping label, the 
shipping instructions, an acknowl- 
edgment, a salesman’s copy, a 
tickler copy for the order depart- 
ment, in addition to the original in- 
voice. This system also does away 
with delays in posting the order, 
as this is done automatically on a 
work sheet carried in the machine. 
The ledger page and the statement 
may, if desired, be posted at the 
same operation. 

Some businesses, however, re- 
quire additional copies of each 
order for various departments. 
This is true of a mail order mer- 
chandising business, and most 
wholesale houses. In such cases the 
copy of the order, made on the bill- 


ing machine, (Continued on page 50) 


An Experience with “Volume” Discounts 


WE HAVE never considered quantity or trade discounts particularly valuable and we find 
that our wholesalers exert good selling effort without this incentive. We inaugurated a 
new and rather revolutionary distribution system in our business on May 1 of this year, 
and as a part of that new system we set up a method of extra discounts which we thought 
was practical and which, to my knowledge, has never been used in the past. Instead of 
avoiding all of the headaches which usually follow extra discounts of any sort, we simply 
have acquired a new variety of headache. It has become apparent that our new method 
of handling discounts is not going to work, and we are even now considering the total 
elimination of cll trade, quantity, and extra discounts at the end of the year.—A WELL- 
KNowN JEWELRY MANUFACTURER. 
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QUESTION which is being 





was also made of a group of em- 


seriously discussed in  ployees to determine their attitude 
many front offices this toward the salary policies of their 
( month is whether to in- — employers. 


Salary 
Riddle 


Climbing living costs on one 
hand. . . Uncertain business 
profits on the other . . . how 
can the two be reconciled to 
everybodys satisfaction? 
2 

A DARTNELL SURVEY 


crease salaries, as they were re- 
duced, by a flat percentage, or 
whether they should be increased 
according to the individual case. It 
is a question that has a far-reach- 
ing influence on the morale of the 
organization, and one which should 
be definitely settled so an estab- 
lished policy can be announced as 
quickly as possible. 

In order to assist the readers of 
AMERICAN Business in reaching a 
decision, Dartnell queried 
several hundred companies in vari- 
ous lines of business to find out 
what they have done during 1934 


has 


in the way of making salary adjust- 
ments: how much below 1929 their 
present salary scale is and what 
they propose to do regarding ad- 
justing salaries this year, in the 
event earnings warrant such in- 
creases or in case the cost of living 


continues to advance. A canvass 


Most employees interviewed look 
forward to the company “putting 
back” both cuts in salary and hours 
as soon as business improvement 
warrants such action. They feel the 
company is honor bound to do this. 
And when carefully questioned, it 
became clear that most employees 
very definitely feel there is no 
chance of their getting an increase 
in salary until after the “cuts” 
have been restored. They, there- 
fore, have an entirely different atti- 
tude toward their job than they 
would have if they felt their com- 
pensation depended upon what they 
as individuals contributed to prof- 
its of the business. It is in this view- 
point that danger lies. It is the 
same attitude that is noticeable in 
the case of civil service employees 
and others whose advancement and 
compensation is fixed by conditions 
over which they have little control. 


























































| | 
Y : ‘ . vd : 
| How C urrent Salaries Compare with 1929 in 50 Industries | 
Officers’ Salaries E) xec utiv es’ Salaries | General Salaries | 
| 
| LINE OF BUSINESS | Vice Gen. Sales a Credit} Office Branch| Sales- | 
Pres. | Pres. | Secy. | Treas.| ‘Mgr. | Mgr. | Mgr. | Me. Mgr. Other | Mgr. | men | C Clerks | 
l%e1|%1|%1%1%|%|%| %| %| Ml | % | % 
Agricultural Implements ... . | —40 | .| —20 | —20 | —40 | —20 | —20]......| | —10 |—10-20 —10-40 —10 
Automobile Lamp Manufacturing. ..| —10 q —10 | —10 | —10 | —10 | —10 | —10 | —10 | —10 | —10 | None | | —10 
Building Material Manufacturing... .|—3714|—100 | —25 | —25 | —50 | —65 | —25 | —35 | on Re Serre ee 
Dairy Products Manufacturing —18 |\—331g —18 | —18/.... —18 —18 | —18} —18 | —15 | -—15 | -—15 
Electrical Goods Manufacturing .| —60 —60 bes | —60 | Pres. |—1244| —26 | —17 | —2% |—15-20} —60 | —15 —15 
Flour Feed Milling. . .| —15 | —15 | —15 | —15 | —15 | —15 —15| -15 | -15 | -15 | -15 
Food Products Manufacturing. . | —10 | —10 —10 | —10 | —10 | —10 —10 wen ee 
Furnace Manufacturing. . | —25 |—100 —20 | —20 | —40 | —50 | —20 a | —25 | —20 
Gear and Machine Parts. . . | —21 | —21 | —21 | —21 ; re ES |.......] —@l | —@1 
Hardware Manufacturing | —25 | —25 | —25 | —25 | —25 | —25 | —25 | -25 | -25 | -25 |.. —30 | —30 
Iron and Steel Products | -10 | —10 | —10 | —10 | —10 | —10 | —10 | —10 | —10 | —10 —10 | —10 | —10 
Machine Tool......... | —40 | —25 | —25 | —25 | —20 | —20 | —20 | —25]...... | —10 | —10 
Machinery Manufacturing. . ean Sees ere ae —45 | —25 —15 | —25 |—15-90|..... | —10 | —10 
Metal (Sheet—Roof Vents, Oil Filters)| —30 | —30 | —30 | —30 | —30 | —30 | —30 | —30 | —30 | —30 |..... -..+.| =10 
Metal Ware and Enamel Mfg. . —15 | —15 | —10).. —12 | —10 —10 | —12 | Com. | Com. | 
1 Office Equipment Manufacturing....| —15 | —15 | Treas.| —15 | Pres. | —15 | —15 . —15 | Com. |... 
Paint and Varnish Manufacturing. ..| —25 | —25 | —25 —25 | —25 +5 | —10| —10 | —10 re See —10 
Paper Manufacturing (Printing) |NoSal.| —30 | —30 | —30 | —30 | —30 | —30].... ....| —80 | —30 
Paper Manufacturing (Tissue) | —10]...... —10 | —10 | —10| —8 |—13.5| —10| —10/ —10 | | —10 | —10 
Pottery Manufacturing —25 |.. —20 | —25 | —25 | —50 —25 | —20 a it See 
Proprietary Medicine. . . . = | oo | Treas.| —25 | —50 | —25 | —25 | —20 & | —30 | —20 
Rubber Goods Manufacturing | —25 | —25 | —30 | —30 | —25 | —25 | —30 | —25 | —25 | -—25 | —25 | —25 |—@5av. 
Road Building Equipment Mfg. | —85 —55 |—3314) —20 | —55 |—3314 —10 | —10).. .| —10 | —10 —10 
Service Station Equipment. . | —50 | —50 | —50 | —50 | —50 | —50 | —25 | —25 | —25 | —30 |.......| Com. | —20 
Shipping Container Manufacturing .| —@% | —20 | —20 | —20 | —25 | —20 | —15 | —15 | —15| —10 | —@ | -—15 | —15 
Shoe Parts Manufacturing. . ...| —80 ]......] —80 | —380 | —380 | —30 | —30 | —30 | —30 | —30 | —30 | —30 | —30 
Shovels, Cranes, Manufacturing .| —40 | —30 | —30 | —30 | —30 | —30 | —30 | —30 | —30 | —30 | —20 | —20 —30 
Soap Manufacturing....... | Same | Same | Same | Same | Same | +10 | +10 | Same | Same} +10 Same | Same | Same 
Sporting Goods Manufacturing. . —30 |... —30 | —30 | —30 | —30 | —30 | —30 | —30 | —30 —30 | —30 | —30 | 
Stove Manufacturing...... —2@5 | —25 | —@5 | —25 | —@5 | —25 | —@5 | —25 | —25 | —25 —25 —25 —25 | 
| 
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The reasons given by most em- 
ployees interviewed for having their 
salary increased were: (1) the cost 
of living had gone up; (2) they 
were entitled to their share of the 
increased prosperity, or (3) they 
had gone along with the company 
during the depression and expected 
the company to go along with them 
now that the emergency was over. 
In no case was the value of the 
employee’s services to the business 
considered. The basic reasoning in 
nearly every instance was: “Busi- 
ness is up and we want our share.” 

Looking at it from the em- 
ployee’s standpoint there is justi- 
fication for his feeling that way. 
The national income of the U. S. 
during 1934 was 16 billion dol- 
lars more than for 1932. On the 
basis of an equal distribution of 
income every individual and corpo- 
‘ation in the country should earn 
22 per cent more than they earned 


in 1982. 


What the salaried man over- 
looks, however, is that when the na- 
tional income fell from a peak of 
86 billion dollars in 1929, to 45 
billions in 1932, his salary was not 
cut proportionately. If it was, then 
he is justified in feeling it should be 
restored on the same basis. But if, 
while the national income fell one- 
half, his salary was cut only one- 
quarter or one-third, he is still con- 
siderably ahead of the game. The 
more thoughtful salaried em- 
ployees, especially in the executive 
divisions of industry, realize that 
there can be no such thing as the 
equal distribution of the national 
income; that there are too many 
ever-changing factors that influ- 
ence it. One such factor is taxes. It 
is estimated that the government 
took one billion dollars more of the 
national income in 1934 than it did 
in 1933 for taxes, which means that 
one billion dollars which would 
otherwise have been available for 
wage and salary distribution went 
to the support of the federal gov- 
ernment. Another billion probably 
was paid out by business, directly 
and indirectly, to maintain the Na- 


tional Recovery Administration. 
The efforts of organized labor to 
secure a larger share of the na- 
tional income for members of the 
A. F. of L., at the expense of work- 
ers not affiliated with that organi- 
zation, is still another unequalizer 
of income distribution. Certain 
craft unions which enjoyed mo- 
nopolies were able to force through 
increases in wages, as for example 
in some of the building trades, not- 
withstanding the fact that wages in 
this industry are already at 90 per 
cent of 1929 peaks. 


Supply and demand also took a 
hand in the unequal distribution of 
1934 income. There was a great 
demand last year for electrical 
appliances, notably refrigerators. 
Those engaged in the production 
and distribution of refrigerators 
were able to obtain a larger pro- 
portionate share of the increased 
national income than those in, say, 
the building field which is operating 
at only 5 per cent of normal. And 
then within each industry there is 
the ever-changing relative worth of 
different employees. So there was 
not, nor can there be, such a thing 
as an equal distribution of the na- 
tional income, for some individuals 
and some businesses will always get 
the lion’s share. Even in communis- 
tic Russia, the equal distribution 
of income has proved impossible, as 
by the announcement 
from Moscow that the wages of 


indicated 


steel workers had been increased in 
order to provide an incentive for 
the increased production of steel. 
You cannot get away from supply 
and demand. It is a law of nature. 

At the present time there are 
said to be 10,000,000 people out 
of work looking for jobs. So long 
as this condition continues salaries 
will remain pretty much in a state 
of status quo. But as business re- 
covers and the demand for trained 
employees begins to catch up with 
the supply, higher salaries are in- 
evitable. Then too, many companies 
are beginning to make a little 
money. The management of these 
companies may feel it wise, from the 


standpoint of operating efficiency, 
to restore salaries where circum- 
stances make it a desirable thing 
to do. But it is safe to say, in the 
light of this survey, that there will 
be fewer and fewer instances of 
where increases will be granted on 
a flat percentage basis and ap- 
plied uniformly to the entire or- 
ganization. 

During 1934 there were a num- 
ber of leading companies which 
made flat increases in salaries. But 
this seems to be a diminishing trend. 
The more common attitude is that 
salaries should be increased by a 
greater percentage in’ the case of 
low-salaried married men, and to a 
less extent in the case of high- 
salaried unmarried employees and 
executives. This trend is due to the 
fact that such salary increases as 
are now being contemplated are not 
being made out of necessity, but 
because of the desire on the part of 
business leaders to cooperate with 
the administration in raising the 
earnings of those in the lower 
brackets, so that they will have 
more to spend on luxuries and com- 
forts and in that way stimulate in- 
dustries other than those catering 
to the sheer necessities of life. 


x 


7 

“It is worthwhile keeping in the 
front of our heads,” said the Presi- 
dent before the Code Authority 
Congress last March, “that the 
people in this country whose in- 
comes are less than $2,000 a vear 
buy more than two-thirds of all 
the goods sold here. It is logical 
that if the total amount that goes 
into wages to this group of human 
beings is steadily increased, mer- 
chants, employers and _ investors 
will in the long run get more income 
from the increased volume of sales.” 
This statement has been taken to 
heart by business. And it is destined 
to play an important part in any 
readjustment of salaries this year 
—not alone the wages paid to fac- 
tory workers but to those engaged 
in the sale and distribution of a 
product, as well as those employed 
in the office. Salaries in the brackets 
above $2,000 


(Continued on page 64) 
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Hal Hasty’s Busy Day 


An insight into the technique of a sales- 
man who is still wondering why 
the other fellow Sets all the breaks 


* 
By ALLAN R. BARKLEY 


ELLO . 


sister, what are you try- 


Say listen, 


ing to do—wear out the 

bell? And what’s the 
idea of ringing me this time of 
morning anyway? I left word at the 
desk last night that I wasn’t to be 
disturbed under any circumstan- 
ces. .. . Oh, he says it’s important, 
does he? Well, my sleep’s important 
too. Don’t forget that, girlie . 
You say he’s down in the lobby 
now? What’s his name and what 
does he want? .. . Toggle? Never 
heard of him. Who’s he with? .. . 
Toggle’s Toggery, huh? Oh, yeah, 
I remember. No, don’t have him 
come up. Let me talk to him on the 
house phone. . . . 

“Mr. Toggle? Yeah, this is 
Hasty... Yeah, I got some samples 
up here, but I won’t be able to show 
them to you right away. Ill be 
tied up all morning . . . Well, we 
got good representation in town 
now, you know. Hoffman’s Men’s 


Shop is handling our line .. . I 
don’t know whether we’d be able to 
get together or not, Toggle. . . De- 


pends on how much volume you 
think you could give us... If you 
want to drop back in a couple of 
hours maybe I could find time to 
show you the samples . . . Okay, 
Toggle, thanks for calling anyhow. 

“Operator, give me room service, 
will you please? . . . Room service? 
This is 506. Send up a pitcher 
of ice, a large glass of tomato juice 
and a pot of black coffee right 
away... Yeah, that’s all—no, wait 
a minute. Send up a bromo-seltzer 
too. And make it snappy.... 


“Long distance, please... I want 
to talk to Chicago . Yeah, the 
Collegiate Clothing Corporation, 
Mr. James Booth... No, not 
Booze. Ugh, don’t even mention the 
word. Booth is the name. BOOTH 
.. . No, not Boots, cither. Booth! 
B as in baboon. O as in orang- 
utan. O as in ostrich. T as in tiger. 
H as in hippopotamus. Booth!. . . 
No, I’m not calling the zoo. Don’t 
get fresh. I’m calling Chicago, or 
trying to. Mr. Booth at the Colle- 
giate Clothing Corporation... 
Yeah, that’s right... . 

“Hello... hello. . . hello. Oh, 
hello, is that you, Jim? ... This is 
Hal Hasty. I’m down at Oskapa- 
looka. I told you I’d report first 
thing this morning, but I’ve been so 
busy this is the first chance I’ve 


got... Yeah, I been going strong 
all morning . . . Well, I been check- 


ing up on Hoffman’s January 
Clearance Sale, like you told me 
to, and it looks like it’s going to 
be a sell-out. Ought to land a 
whopping big order tonight when 
he checks up on his stock . . . Sure, 
I’m keeping in close touch with him 

.. Then I got a new account all 
lined up if we want it... Toggle’s 
Toggery is the name of the store 
. . . Been working on him most of 
the morning and got him sold up 
to the hilt... Yeah, he’s practically 
begging for the goods . . . I don’t 
know how much volume he can give 
us, but if you say the word, boss, 
I'll sign him right up . . . What if 
Hoffman does squawk ? This is a big 
enough town for two dealers. But I 
can handle him even if he doesn’t 
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“Hetio, Au? It looks like a 
big week-end, my boy!” 


like it. P’ll have him eating out of 
my hand... You say Hoffman sent 
in an order day before yesterday? 
. Funny he didn’t mention it to 
me. What did it amount to?... 
Oh, I see. Just some fill-in stuff. 
He’s probably holding the big 
order for me tonight .. . Well, I 
haven’t exactly seen him to talk 
to... Got in town late last night 
and just had time this morning to 
drop in his store for a minute. . . 
Sure, I'll take care of everything, 
boss. You can count on that. . 
Okay, see you Monday... . 
“Operator, call Room 349 for 
me, will you? ... Hello, old man, 
how you feeling? .. . You sound 
like it. Don’t tell me I woke you up! 
. . . Now don’t talk like that, Al. 


Somebody might hear you... Sure, 
I been up a long time—fifteen min- 
utes anyway... Well, that’s not so 
bad. It’s not noon yet . . . Boy, I'll 
say it was a big night. Thank God 
it’s Saturday, huh? .. . Oh, I sup- 


pose I'll have to go out sometime 
today, but I’m in no hurry. There’s 
a customer of mine holding a sale 
but he can get along without me 
until evening . Yeah, I should 
hang around there all day feeling 
the way I do! Besides, it’s colder 
than the devil outside. I’m just 
going to park where I am... That 
sounds good to me, Al. Think you 
can stand another night of it? ... 
I got to win back some of that 
dough I lost last night . . . About 
twenty bucks, I figure it was... 
No, I'll stay over and go back to 
Chicago tomorrow. I wouldn’t miss 
the chance of taking your money 
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away from you... See you later, 

Al. Let’s try to get started early. 

“I want long distance again, 
operator ... Put through a call to 
Chicago. Buttercup—4986. That’s 
ae 

“Hello, honeybunch. How’s 
things? ... No, I’m clear down here 
in Oskapalooka, and it doesn’t look 
like I’d get home until tomorrow 
afternoon ... I’m sorry, too, but 
there doesn’t seem to be any way 
out of it... Got to spend the day 
with a customer who’s putting on a 
sale ... Yeah, been working like a 
dog all morning, and probably will 
keep going right straight through 
to midnight .. . I’ll say it’s tough, 
but I can take it, honey, I can take 
it! . . . Well, be looking for me 
tomorrow .. . Okay. Take care of 
yourself, old girl... Bye.... 

“Get me Hoffman’s Men’s Shop, 
operator . .. Hello, I want to talk 
to Mr. Hoffman. . . He’s too busy, 
huh?... Well, tell him Hal Hasty’s 
calling . . . Oh, he won’t? Okay, 
tell him I'll drop in later . . . And 
say! How are things going? .. . 
Keeping pretty busy, are you?... 
Fine. I’m glad to hear it... And 
remind your boss I'll be looking for 
that order when I come over... 
Good-bye. ... 

. “Hello. Yeah, this is Hal Hasty 
. . . Oh, how are you, Tom? What 
are you doing in this town? . . 
Did you sell Hoffman a lot of 
nice fresh haberdashery? ... Yeah, 
they tell me he’s having quite a 
sale . . . No, I haven’t been over 
yet, but TI’ll get circulating before 
long... What makes you say that? 
... Who?... Oh, Charlie Mason. 
Sure I know him. . . Well, he’s sort 
of a competitor of mine, I suppose, 
if you want to call him that, but 
he doesn’t bother me any. Sells a 
terrible line of junk . . . You say 
he’s clerking over at Hoffman’s? 
That’s just about his speed. . . Oh, 
just for today, huh? . . . Don’t 
make me laugh, Tom. Of course, he 
can’t cut in on me. I’ve got that 
Hoffman account in my vest pocket 
. .. Well, thanks for the tip, Tom. 
But it don’t scare me a bit... 
Naw, not a chance of him selling 
Hoffman . . . And say, Tom, if 


you’re in town tonight, be sure to 
drop up to Al Jenkins’ room. . 

Yeah, we had a big session last 
night and there’s another scheduled 
for tonight .. . I'll say we had a 


good party ... Try to be there... 
“Hello... Yeah, this is him. . 
A telegram? ... No, don’t bother, 


just read it to me over the phone. 
Wait till I find a pencil and paper 
. . » Okay, shoot! . . . susT RE- 
CEIVED CANCELLATION OF HOFF- 
MAN’S LAST ORDER STOP LETTER 
STATES HE IS THROWING OUT OUR 
LINE STOP PLEASE EXPLAIN .. . 
Yeah, I got it all right. Let’s sce 
‘Just received cancellation’ Wowie! 
I'll say I got it. For crying out 
loud! Operator, get me Hoffman’s 
Men’s Shop right away. . . Yeah, 
that’s it, and hurry... . 
“Hoffman’s? . . . Oh, that you, 
Hoffman? This is Hal Hasty... 
Listen, what’s going on here? I just 
got a wire from the house saying 
you’re going to quit handling Colle- 
giate Clothes . . . You can’t do 
that, Hoffman. Why, you’ve been 
handling our line for vears. . . 
What do you mean you’re not get- 
ting any service? . . . Well, I tried 
to get here yesterday, Hoffman, 
honest I did, but I got hung up... 
Well, I was just getting ready to 
come over right now. Had a lot of 
important things come up this 
morning .. . But you wouldn’t let 
me down just on that account, 
would you? .. . Well, maybe I did 
slip up on that other deal, Hoff- 
man, but we all make mistakes . 
Say, where do you get off telling 
me how to run my business? I’m a 
busy man. I haven’t got time to 
drop everything and come running 
every time a customer whistles .. . 
What did you want me to do, hold 
your hand? . . . Oh, he got up your 
ads for you, did he, and dressed 
your windows? Now wasn’t that 
just too sweet of him... Let me 
tell you -something, Hoffman, if 
that’s the way Charlie Mason has 
to get business, he must have a 
rotten line and work for a rotten 
company ... I’m noclerk or window 
trimmer or ad-writer, either. You 
got a lot of nerve expecting me to 
be a wet nurse to your lousy sale 


. I’m willing to give any reason- 
able service but I draw the line at 
doing your dirty work for you... 
What do you mean you’re giving 
up your franchise? Hell, I’m taking 
it away from you... I got another 
store all lined up here in town to 
take over the account and he’ll run 
you ragged . . . Toggle’s been after 
me for months, but I wouldn’t sell 
him because I was trying to pro- 
tect you. .. And this is the thanks 
I get for it... Listen, Hoffman, I 
practically made your store, and 
I can do even better with Toggle. 
He’s got some brains to start with 
. . . Okay, if that’s the way you 
feel abcut it, I'll just show you... 
The same to you, Hoffman, and 
many of them... 

“Operator, call Toggle’s Tog- 
gery... Hello. Is Mr. Toggle in? 
... How are you, Mr. Toggle? This 
is Hal Hasty of Collegiate Clothes 
... Say, old man, I’m terribly sorry 
I wasn’t able to see you when you 
were over at the hotel. I was having 
an important-er-sales meeting in 
my room right then. . . Well, I cer- 
tainly didn’t intend to give that 
impression, Mr. Toggle. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I’d have been tickled to 
death to have you come up, but we 
were pretty crowded in the room 
and, oh, you know how it is. . . The 
room clerk said that? Why that 
dirty, lying . . . Listen, there’s a 
terrible mistake here somewhere, 
Mr. Toggle. I been waiting here 
expecting you to drop in any min- 
ute. Let me come right over and 
bring my samples with me . . . So 
you wouldn’t take on the line if it 
was the last one in the world, huh? 
. . . Let me just give you a little 
advice, Toggle. There are stores in 
this town that have been after me 
for ten years to get Collegiate 
Clothes and I’ve turned them down. 
I can get this line in any store 
here and whoever I turn it over to 
will run you out of business. . 
You better get wise to yourself or 
take the consequences... You can’t 
talk to me that way... (Hung up 
on me, eh? I'll show him.) 

“Give me long distance . . . Put 
in a call to the Collegiate Clothing 
Corporation in (Continued on page 48) 














Eprror’s Nore: This depart- 
ment will appear regularly in 
AMERICAN Business. Sales 
managers and salesmen are in- 
vited to submit any problem 
involving personal salesman- 
ship. If it is of sufficient gen- 
eral interest it will be answered 
here. If not, it will be answered 
privately. Mr. Willman has 
been selected to conduct the 
department because of his 
broad knowledge of result-get- 
ting sales methods. He is 
president of George Willman 
Associates, sales and market- 
ing consultants. He has been 
connected in sales capacities 
with the Studebaker Corpo- 
ration, Lord & Thomas Adver- 
tising Agency and other well- 
known companies. He has con- 
ducted courses in salesmanship 
at the Chicago Y.M.C.A. Col- 
lege and the Master Printers’ 
Federation. He has been on 
the La Salle University staff. 
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Dear Mr. Witiman: 

I am employed by an Indianapo- 
lis printing concern as a city sales- 
man. Our company specializes in 
the production of quality printed 
matter. We are not a price house 
—in fact, our prices are consider- 
ably higher than other local print- 
ing establishments. Before the de- 
pression I had a regular trade and 
experienced no difficulty in getting 
my price. But my old customers 
are not buying much printing these 
days and I have been forced to find 
new accounts. My difficulty is get- 
ting these new customers, who do 
not appreciate the value of the kind 
of work we can produce, to give 
me a chance to see what we can do 
for them. Most of them won’t admit 
that it is because our prices are 
high, but I have reason to believe 
that is the trouble. If you had my 
job, how would you solve this prob- 
lem? I am sure that your sugges- 
tions would be very helpful, not 
only to myself, but to many other 
printing salesmen ‘who are finding 
the sledding tough, in these penny- 
squeezing days.—J. T’. W. 


CAREFUL reading of your 

letter would indicate that 
your trouble is partly with your 
thinking and partly with your 
methods. Like many salesmen who 
were successful prior to the de- 
pression, you cannot bring your- 
self to admit that your present 
methods may be out of tune with 
the new attitude toward advertis- 
ing. Your old methods will not work 
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for you as they used to, so you 
blame the depression and _ the 
“penny-squeezing” attitude of 
your customers. To put it bluntly 
you have a depression complex. 
You still think in terms of de- 
pressed opportunities for selling 
printing. 

The first thing you must do, my 
friend, is to shed that point of view. 
It won’t get you anywhere. There 
never was a time in the history of 
America when there was more need 
of sales creating printing than 
there is today. There never was a 
time when your customers needed 
your help in developing new ways 
to get business. Why, they are just 
hungry to have you tell them how 
to get more business. But they don’t 
want to buy any printing; they 
don’t want to buy anything. They 
want to hang on to every dollar 
they have. So don’t irritate them 
by trying to sell them printing. Sell 
them ideas for getting business; 
but ideas which require the use of 
printing to execute. If you can 
make people want your ideas more 
than they want the money they 
will cost to carry out, you will find 
the matter of price will not even 
enter into their calculations. 

Now don’t ask me where to get 
those ideas. That is your job. But 
one thing sure, you won’t get them 
playing pool, or sitting in poker 
games. You get them by thinking 
and reading. Read the printing 
papers. Read all the books you can 
find on promoting sales. Talk to as 


many people (Continued on page 46) 

















CUSTOMER RELATIONS 


A Better Letters Clinic 


for the Average Business 


o 
Conducted by L. E. FRAJLEY 





MONG your money-making 
plans for 1935 why not 
initiate a program for 
better letters? You take 

stock of your machinery, your 
buildings, and your products. You 
seek to evaluate old sales methods 
—to discard those that failed to 
produce orders, to create others 
that will meet the changing times. 
You even take stock of your em- 





ployees—weeding out the laggards, 
and promoting those who have sct 
the pace. All of these things, and 
many more, you are doing as a mat- 
ter of course. No company would 
~ survive, or grow, unless you did. 

But what about the letters that 
go out on your stationery? Have 
vou ever made an audit of them? 
Why not? They too are a mighty 
force for good or evil. They can 
make, or they can lose, money. Can 
you afford not to know the kind of 
job they are doing? 

Your letters are salesmen. They 
build good will, or they break it 
down. They draw no salary, and 
they turn in no expense account, 
but they are working for your com- 
pany just the same. It is terribly 
important that they be friendly and 
forceful, dignified and human. You 
agree to that, don’t vou? But do 
you actually know the value of 
those letters which are contacting 
the public in your name? Are they 
as good as they could be? Do they 
push up or pull down? Well, sooner 
or later you must answer those 
questions—the time to start is now. 


It is a fascinating game—played 
by you and the reader. How to get 
his attention! How to weld a chain 
of facts that he will understand! 
How to make him act your way! 
He gets so many letters. How can 
you make yours stand out above 
the rest? - 

In the old days, a letter mailed 
was sure to be read. It didn’t mat- 
ter how it was written. When Post- 
master Lincoln stuck in his hat- 
band the letters which came his 
way, it was a great experience to 
get one. “Here’s a letter for you,” 
said Abe, and off you rushed so 
that the whole family might see. It 
was something to be proud of— 
something to show the neighbors. 

But not now. More than a mil- 
lion little business messengers hop 
into Uncle Sam’s mail bags every 
hour. The majority might just as 
well have stayed home. They are 
so dull and lifeless. 





so much alike 
The readers yawn, and into the 
wastepaper basket they quickly go. 
What a shame! So much time lost 
—so much opportunity wasted— 
all because these letters cannot get, 
or hold, attention. Costly little 
warriors—they march bravely to 
their untimely end—victims of the 
fact that the modern executive does 
not pay enough attention to the 
letters written by his employees. 

Oh, not always so. Here and 
there, you can spot a company that 
has a real program for better let- 
ters. The American Rolling Mills 
and Montgomery Ward & Com- 
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pany are two of them. But the 
ground has only been broken. The 
majority of companies continue to 
ignore an activity which could be 
made a source of greater profit. 
And that’s the reason, folks, that 
we start in this number of Amert- 
CAN Business a new department— 
a Better Letters Clinic. 

The Better Letters Clinic is 
going to be exactly what the name 





implies—a place where you and I 
can put our heads together in 
solving the problem of how to make 
your letters do a better job. As the 
leader of this Clinic, I am going to 
be just as practical as I can. May- 
be, now and then, vou submit to a 
physical examination. The doctor 
goes over your body from head to 
heels—he seeks to uncover hidden 
weaknesses, he tells you what to do 
about them. 

Well, that’s exactly what I pro- 
pose to do with your business let- 
ters. I will peer into their throats, 
tap their tummies, and take their 
blood pressure. At the end, you 
will get my honest diagnosis—you 
will know how these letters can be 
made better money-makers in your 
company. Often their ills can be 
cured easil y—sometimes only a ma- 
jor operation will save them. If the 
tonsils need to be yanked, or the 
appendix removed, then I will tell 
you so. And when—as now and 
then happens—the disease turns 
out to be incurable, we'll order 
flowers and send for the under- 
taker. 
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On this page, you will find 
my Rating Scale for the business 
letter. It is the yardstick with 
which I mean to measure the pull- 
ing power of your letters. And 
maybe—since this is the first 
meeting of our Clinic—it will be 
worth while for me to explain the 
seven tests on this scale. Then, in 
the meetings that are to come, we 
will better understand each other. 





Appearance counts big—in 
1 e people or in letters. When a 
man walks into your office, the first 
impression is purely visual. The 
salesman who neglects to shave, who 
wears a dirty shirt, whose trousers 
are baggy, whose hands are un- 
clean—well, he has handicapped 
himself in the fight for orders. In- 
stinctively, you are up in arms 
against him. And the same is true 
of a business letter! 

“Shabby letter—shabby prod- 
uct.” So your mind registers when 
you haul a poorly groomed letter 
from the envelope. You know the 
kind I mean. Cheap paper, atro- 
cious printing, ugly letterhead, 
‘areless typing, unreadable signa- 
ture—they all help to create a 
bad first impression of the writer, 
and what he is going to say. 

Unreadable signature? To be 
sure! I suppose we all have our pet 
aversions, but nothing irritates me 
more than to have to call a meeting 
of myself, my secretary, and a lot 
of other secretaries, in a strenuous 
effort to decipher some writer’s 
name. If a man wants his name to 
look like an Egyptian hieroglyphic, 
that’s okay with me—but he can 
at least let his secretary type that 
name under his signature. Remem- 
ber that—you who are guilty. It 
is only a little fault, but it does 
antagonize the reader. 

Now speaking of secretaries— 
they too have much to say about 
the grooming of your letters. I do 
not know what your preference 
happens to be—I’m all for the 
good-looking ones—but vou cannot 
afford to accept work which isn’t 
mechanically perfect. Why should 


you? The man who is satisfied with 
sloppy letters is sure to get them. 
You are not playing the game— 
with yourself or the one who works 
for you—if you take anything but 


book to be read to out of for?” 
would surely lose caste with the 
average reader. So would the appli- 
‘ant for a job who once wrote to 
me that he had “keeped books.” 


= SF AS MNT C8 2 a 


the best. You both lose. 


But it isn’t only the grammar. 





!= 15 += 10 9= § —=0 


How well is the letter groomed? Is the letterhead attractive 
without being wild? Are the grammar and punctuation cor- 
rect? Does the letter sit nicely on the page? Is the typing 
good and free from erasures? Does the letter appeal to the 
eye as one easy to read? 


Appearance 


Are the words short and natural? Would the average person 
know their meaning? Is the letter free from “rubber stamp” 
expressions? Does it carry the distinction of simplicity? Is 
the language the same that the writer would use if he were 
talking to the reader? 


Language 


Has the story in the letter been well told? Do the facts seem 
complete? Is all the information presented that the reader 
needs? Does the letter “ring true”? Does the writer seem 
to know what he is talking about? Does the purpose of the 
letter stand out sharply? 


| 
| 


Argument 


tween the lines can you see the skeleton that all good letters 
must have? What about the star, the chain, and the hook— 
are they all there? Do the paragraphs cling together? Does 
the story move along? 


Carpentry 


Does the writer succeed in getting himself into the letter? 
Does he take the reader on an interesting journey? Does 
he get out of the rut of the commonplace? Does the letter 
sparkle with originality? Is the interest sustained from begin- 
ning to end? 


Personality 


Will the letter win good will for the company? Is it free from 
sarcasm, ridicule, anger, and bluster? Does the reader get the 
impression that he is being well served? Is it a letter the 
writer would be proud to show to the head of his company? 


Spirit 


b 


And now, beyond all of those six points, what general impres- 
sion does the letter give? Does the writer seem to have ac- 
complished his purpose? Does the letter do the job? 


Result 


Final Rating 





What kind of craftsman does the writer prove to be? Be- 


The Frailey Rating Seale for Business Letters 


Points 





¢ So much for appearance— 
ade the second test of a business 
letter is the kind of language used. 
> 
Poor grammar, misspelled words 
and awkward sentences are just as 
insidious as cheap stationery and 
ry 
poor stenography. The man who 
wrote, “What did you send me that 


Many letters are still being written 
in a dead tongue. The writers are 
stiff as pokers, cold as jelly fish. 
They go about their job with all 
the solemnity with which the under- 
taker buries his dead. They miss 
all the sparkle and all of the life, 
which the business letter needs to 
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be interesting. You’d think they 
were writing legal documents in- 
stead of business letters. They 
“kindly inform” and they “beg to 
advise.” They “thank me for past 
favors” and they “hope to ship in 
the near future.” They “wish to 
state” and they “enclose herewith.” 

Fiddlesticks! No one is ever 
heard talking that way. What more 
are you trying to do in a letter than 
talk to the reader? What would be 
your reaction to the salesman who 
stopped at your desk, and said, 
“The company which it is my 
esteemed privilege to represent is in 
receipt of your kind inquiry of 
even date regarding our instanta- 
neous heater, and I herewith wish 
to advise that I am now ready at 
your convenience to demonstrate 
the same.” 

Don’t laugh. Every day I see 
that kind of language in the letters 
that come my way. “Rubber Stamp 
Language” is a good name for it. 
A big St. Louis department store 
tells me, “Assuring you that we 
appreciate your valued patronage, 
we beg to remain.” An advertising 
manager—no fooling—writes, “It 
is desired to state.” The circula- 
tion manager of one of our literary 
magazines closes with, “Trusting 
this may pass your judgment,” and 
a college graduate, after a job, 
thanks me for “my kind indulge- 
ment.” 

The good letter man also chooses 
his words thriftily. It is a problem 
of quality, not quantity. Words 
are not words, as pigs are pigs. 
Big words, spent carelessly, only 
give the impression that the writer 
is trying to strut. It is the short, 
simple word that goes home. You 
don’t need a sledge hammer to 
drive a nail. A few words well 
planted are better than a bushel 
thrown to the wind. 


The third step in our Rating 

¢ Scale is to test the “argu- 
ment” in your letter. Don’t mis- 
understand me. I do not mean the 
kind of argument in which the 
writer goes after his reader with a 


Three demonstrations of the 
way the Frailey Rating Scale 
for Business Letters oper- 
ates. The letters analyzed 
here rate from 85 down to 5 
* 









































Appearance | + | 10 
Language | + | 10 
Argument ! 15 
Carpentry ! 15 
Personality | ! | b 
Spirit _i* | 10 
Does It Do the Job? | Sad 10 
Rates =| S| 85% 

















Dear Mr. Frailey: 
| Jim Luke. 
I'm an ex-Bowery watchman. 


My name is Luke. 


general. 


| 
| out of the commonplace. 
| instance! 


I'll tell you, Mr. Frailey. 
| imagination. 
| lege man was grateful. 


like a man who meant business. 


do his best. 


Now Here Is One That Really Goes Places | 
| 


I've been also a contractor's checker, a deck 
laborer, and a porter in a waterfront saloon. 
in dismal lodging houses, hungered and thirsted, and had a heck of a time in 
But in spite of all these things, I've had an unbending will- 
power, a keen sense of humor, and the kind of imagination that lifts a man | 
Which has helped a lot, of course! | 
| 


Inspirational bunk to the contrary, I believe chance plays as big a 
share as anything in the making or the breaking of a man. 


Before I kayoed that stick-up fellow outside the carbarns on 14th Street, 
and saved a college man from the licking of his life, what was I? Well, 
Just an average, plodding laborer with a vivid 
But that K. 0. brought a new influence into my life. 
Acquaintance ripened into friendship and my new- 
| found friend introduced me to the world of books and ideas. 


| English, literature, languages, history -- I tackled them all. 
| stenographer, and landed a job in a big New York advertising agency! 

| Plugged away for a couple of years, tackling direct-mail copy, soliciting 
anything and everything in the way of education that my routine would permit! 
| 
| 
| 


x 
Now I'm ready for the next step. I've a hunch that I would make a pretty 
handy, reliable chap in the advertising or sales division of some live com- 
pany, working under a man who wouldn't expect too much brilliancy at the 
outset, a man with the patience to encourage a more than willing worker to 


| 
I have no high-hatted ideas about salary. 
| one. I'd be darned glad to start at that. 


Won't you be a regular fellow and try to dig up some place where Jim Luke 
can hang his hat and coat and make himself at home? 


I've slept in parks, bunked 





Take me, for | 
| 


The col- 


I studied -- 


Became a 


I'm a stenographer and a good 


Earnestly yours, 
Jim Luke. 




















chip upon his shoulder. Far from 
it. It’s the building of a “case” 
that I mean—the laying of point 
upon point to bring the reader logi- 
cally to a certain frame of mind. 
The good letter is written in the 
mind before one word of it goes 
into the dictaphone. 

Nothing great was ever done 
without a plan. First, you must 
think your letter through. Big 
battles are first won in the tents 
of generals. Once the soldiers know 
their goal, the advance begins. 


Know what you want to accom- 
plish. Decide how it is to be done. 
Then call out your words and be- 
gin the attack. 

“Why do you want to divorce 
this woman?” asked the Judge. 
“Why, lawdy, because she talks too 
much.” “She talks too much— 
what does she say?” “Well, Judge, 
that’s jest it. She don’t say!” 

That’s the weakness of too many 
letters. Sometimes, folks seem too 
plumb lazy to get all the facts. Not 
so long ago, I got a letter from a 
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: follow. There is more science in the 
Appearance ? 5 Appearance - |} o | building of a letter than you may 
Language - 0 Language — | 0 | have realized. 

. |__|} Dr. Dignan, a letter man of dis- 

Argument ? 5 Argument | — | 0 . . . 
z ee Se Ta Se tinction now dead, left a saying 
Carpentry ? 5 Carpentry P| 5 | which should always stick in your 
Personality - 0 | Personality -~ | @} memory. “The good letter,” he 

en a aA said, “consis i 
Spit : - Spirit a aid, “con ite of a star, a chain, 
_ we | and a hook.” The star to get at- 

9 “a , 9 . ° 

Does It Do the Job? 0 Does It Do the Job? _ ee | 9 | tention, the chain to explain the 
Batons 20% | a | 5% | facts, and the hook to command 
= ees action! That was his formula. And 
































It Was Deplorable to 
Write This Letter 


Dear Mr. Frailey: 


I am taking this opportunity 
in writing you in behalf of en- 
ployment. It is deplorable to be 
writing this letter but it is 
indispensable. 


I will state briefly my past 
experience as a clerk in a gro- 
cery store for four years -- my 
only position since I finished 
high school. It is obvious you 
are familiar with these adversity 
times, and no doubt your ultimate 
objective is to obtain the most 
diligent, literate, and compre- 
hensible sort of employees. 


It is not my pretension to be 
a preceptor or pedagogue, but I 
feel justified to state I could 
surpass some of the non-produc- 
tive employees in any of our 
industrial houses. 


Trusting you will give me the 
opportunity to prove to your sat- 
isfaction my ability, and thank- 
ing you in advance for any dili- 
gent effort made in my behalf, 





Yours very truly, 




















A Vicious Letter That | 
Destroys Good Will 


| Dear Sir: 


We acknowledge your letter re- 
garding a car of our coal, which 
you claim was unloaded by a 
bunch of snow birds, and we also 
note you have been in business 
twenty-five years. In this con- 
nection, wish to advise the 
writer has been on the job four- 
teen years and this is the first 
time we ever knew you were in 
business, or that we have had an 
order from you. 


We received this order from 
the Brownley Coal Company. We 
have-had a number of orders from 
that company, their credit is 
good for as much as they care to 
buy, and it matters little to us 
whether they dump it in the 
river, build a road, give it to 
charity, or sell it to snow 
birds. We believe you are criti- 
ciging the wrong party, as we did 
not know, or care, to whom this 
car was to be delivered. 


We are sure that the parties 
buying this coal will be well- 
pleased with its quality and it 
might be well for you to get in 
line and supply this trade. 





Yours very truly, 














prominent magazine editor, asking 
why I had not renewed my sub- 
scription. And what do you sup- 
pose he added at the end? “P. S. 
If you have renewed, please dis- 
regard this letter.” Beware of the 
postscript. Almost always it is an 
afterthought—an evidence of no 
plan. 

There is a certain flow to the 
good business letter. Fact by fact 
it moves to a logical conclusion. 
You feel that the writer got all of 
the facts before he began to dic- 


tate—that he is sure of his ground 
and is not bluffing. 


But the thought in a good 

¢ business letter does not move 
along by accident. Beneath the 
brick, and the wood, in your office 
building, there stands a framework 
of solid steel. The letter too has its 
skeleton. The good letter man, like 
the good carpenter, knows that 
there are certain fixed principles to 


it works. 

So the letter craftsman knows 
that he must do three things—in- 
terest, explain, and convince. And 
he does those three things in ex- 
actly that order! Examine any 
good sales letter, and you will see 
that this is true. 

Furthermore, the story you are 
telling must be synchronized—the 
paragraphs must mesh into one 
perfect whole. Each fact that you 
give is a link in the chain. If it is a 
fine, sturdy chain, these links are 
tightly welded together. There are 
no gaps. Oh, I could be the school- 
master and say you must strive 
for unity and coherence, but you 
know what I mean. The good letter 
begins quickly, flows rapidly, and 
ends with a rush. You can’t just 
take some words and throw them 
on the page. With words, or 
lumber, the good carpenter knows 
how to proceed. 


5 A good business letter does by 
¢ mail what you would do ver- 
bally if time and space permitted. 
It should be as human as you are 
human, as natural as you are 
natural. Its personality should be 
your personality. The letter is you. 
You address the envelope, and you 
hop inside. 

You may do it in one way, and 
someone else may do it in another. 
It is the result that counts. You 
are out to collect some money, to 
sell some goods, to answer a com- 
plaint—and you go about the job 
according to your own personality. 
No two people are alike. No two 
letters can be cut to exactly the 


same pattern. (Continued on page 54) 
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The Bight and Wrong Way to Sell It 


(Continued from page 41) 


as you can about how they are get- 
ting their business. Join the local 
advertising or direct-mail club if 
there is one in town. Consider your- 
self as a specialist, not in selling 
printing, but in helping business 
men to expand profits through in- 
creased sales volume. Then you will 
begin to click, and you will soon 
acquire a reputation in town as 
being a good man to call in when a 
tough sales problem comes up. 

I realize that there is nothing 
new about this suggestion. You 
have probably been told the same 
thing a number of times. But your 
letter makes it quite apparent that 
you have forgotten what you have 
been told. That is why I am telling 
you again. 


Dear Mr. Wittman: 

In the last few months I have 
had more than the usual difficulty 
with local ordinances designed to 
“protect” local merchants from the 
competition of direct selling com- 
panies like our own. For example, 
the other day I was arrested and 
brought before a police magistrate 
on a charge of peddling without a 
license. In another case, I was in- 
formed I could not work a certain 
Southern town because an ordi- 
nance had been passed which made 
it a felony for any one to enter a 
resident’s yard without first having 
secured the householder’s permis- 
sion. Now, I know that these ordi- 
nances are not constitutional ; 
many of them have been overruled 
by high courts. But that doesn’t 
do me much good when I get 
tangled up with a burly policeman 
who is imbued with the idea that he 
is doing a patriotic duty by chas- 
ing “canvassers” out of town. Any 
suggestions you care to pass along 
for meeting this situation will be 
greatly appreciated. 

P. S. I forgot to mention that I 


sell a Children’s Encyclopedia for 
a Cleveland publisher—B. L. S. 


ON’T be disturbed by these 

spasmodic activities of local 
authorities to discourage out-of- 
town salesmen. They seem to come 
in epidemics like the measles. They 
reach their crest during a period 
of recovery such as we are now ex- 
periencing. During the depression 
a great many house-to-house sales- 
men were unable to get enough 
business to pay expenses on the 
road, but now that things are 
perking up they are becoming more 
numerous, and it is to be expected 
that local merchants are going to 
use whatever political influence 
they have to close the town to them. 
You are right that most of these 
local ordinances are not only un- 
fair, but they are illegal. Why not 
do this?—Get a notebook large 
enough to take newspaper clip- 
pings, and small enough to slip 
conveniently into your hip pocket. 
Write to Specialty Salesman maga- 
zine and have them send you clip- 
pings of all court decisions, es- 
pecially Supreme Court decisions, 
overruling such local ordinances. 
Paste these clippings in your note- 
book, under quick reference tabs. 
Then when you are challenged by a 
policeman, or hauled before a police 
magistrate, quote your legal deci- 
sions and warn the authorities that 
if you are molested your company 
will sue the community for dam- 
ages. It might not always work, but 
it can do no harm, and I suspect 
that in a great many cases it would 
stop bulldozing tactics. 


Dear Mr. Wittman: 

I have just received a letter from 
our vice president stating that you 
are going to conduct the new 
“trouble” department in Dartnell’s 
magazine. He says you are sup- 


posed to be good at helping sales- 
men develop a better way to sell 
their products. Well, if you were 
me, how would you sell posture 
chairs to business concerns that 
haven’t any money to spend for 
equipment they don’t need? I have 
my own ideas as to how to do it; 
as a matter of fact, I’m doing it 
now. But I am just curious to 
know if your ideas and my ideas 
check. T’ll be looking for your reply 
in the January issue of AMERICAN 
Business.—G. N. P. 


OUR letter reminds me very 

much of the small boy who 
asked his dad how he would spell 
Constantinople. But even though 
you are a howling success selling 
posture chairs, and probably know 
more about it than you would care 
to admit, your question is intrigu- 
ing. It involves three principles 
that apply to selling all kinds of 
equipment, whether used in the 
home, the office or the factory. So 
just for the fun of it Ill tellxyou 
what I would do, if I were you. 

My first step would be to com- 
pile a sales manual on posture 
chairs. Most of the manufacturers 
have assembled splendid factual 
material showing that posture 
chairs actually increase produc- 
tion, decrease errors, reduce office 
costs. But the average salesman 
doesn’t present this material logi- 
cally. I would gather material 
showing what some of the big life 
insurance companies have learned 
about errors, due to fatigue. 

With this material in hand I 
would compile it in a loose-leaf 
presentation manual, preferably a 
zipper kit, which could be opened 
quickly, and which would be in- 
dexed with visible tabs so I could 
instantly turn to any sheet I 
wanted to show the prospect. 

When I had finished this presen- 
tation manual, which would, of 
course, include the best obtainable 
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Giving Better Service 


Everywhere 


The performance ability of Scott 
receivers is being constantly confirmed 
in world-wide service. In 143 countries 
overseas—as well as in every state of 
the U.S. A.—Scott radios are delivering 
phenomenally fine service. Surmounting 
climaticand atmospheric difficulties, they 
bring excellent reception to many locali- 
ties where all other receivers have failed. 


Laboratory Precision \ 


Gives it Superiority that Makes it “The World’s Finest Receiver’ 


To deserve this title, the Scott All-Wave XV must 
be designed and built with notable differences from 
the practice of other manufacturers. The finer 
sensitivity, selectivity, volume and realistic tone 
delivered by this receiver on all wave lengths be- 
tween 13 and 550 meters comes from true custom- 
building. Every operation in the construction of a 





ORE authenticated records for distance 
reception are held by Scott receivers than 

by any other radio in the world! What a vitally 
important ability for the radio buyer —anywhere 
« « « who wants to be sure that his receiver will 
consistently span the tremendous miles to keep 
him in constant touch with the news, amuse- 
ments, and music of all the world. The receiver 
that makes short wave stations in LONDON, 
PARIS, ROME, BERLIN, SYDNEY... as fa- 
miliar to your ear as domestic broadcast stations. 












SCOTT 


ALL:'WAVE XV 


Scott All-Wave XV is done with greater care, is 
held to more exact limitations, and is checked 
more carefully on finer scientific equipment than 
is true of any other all-wave receiver. The result 
of this higher type of construction is that the 
Scott All-Wave XV is the only receiver given a 
5-year warranty by a responsible acturer. 


Amazing 30-Day Trial Offer — Send Coupon Now for Details 


You be the final judge of the merit of the Scott All-Wave XV. Get one from the 
Laboratory where it is custom-built—install it in your home—give it 30 days of 
gainst any other all-wave receiver made. Ifthe Scott All-Wave XV 


petitive test 
does not bring in more stati from dist: 








only in the U.S. A.) 


E. H. SCOTT RADIO LABORATORIES, INC. 


4416 Ravenswood Avenue, Dept. 20A5 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


, 8 . with more volume and 
better tone, on both the short waves and the broadcast band, than any other 
receiver in the world, you can return it without question. (This trial privilege given 


q E. H. SCOTT RADIO LABORATORIES, INC. 
f 4416 Ravenswood Ave., Dept. 20A5, Chicago, Ill. 


ing technical data and particulars of your 30-day Trial Offer. 


¢ 
H 





Address 


a 
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tom-built- 


§ Send me complete information about the Scott All-Wave XV, includ- 
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Get More Returns 


From Your 
Advertising Dollars 
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Use RETURNAFORMS 
the New Idea in a 
Mailing Piece That 


Increases Returns 


RETURNAFORMS combine in 
one piece the usual form 
letter, printed circular, or- 
der blank and return enve- 
lope. The cost is usually 
less than the equivalent in 
separate pieces of printed 
matter. e 


RETURNAFORMS are easy to 
read and easy to answer. 
Your sales message, order 
blank and return envelope 
are in one piece. 


* 
RETURNAFORMS are made 


in 6 sizes, including 2 with 
double-page letterheads. 


RETURNAFORMS Cost less to 
use than most printed mat- 
ter because they increase 
returns. e . 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES 
and 
LATEST BOOKLET 


‘For Marimum Mail Results”’ 


RETURNAFORM MAIL 
Division of , 
Gaw-O'Hara Envelope Co. 


500 N. Sacramento Blvd. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 




















illustrations of the complete line 
of chairs, I’d gather a few testi- 
monials from local users. I would 
call on every local user of my 
posture chairs and get some kind 
of statement from them regard- 
ing their satisfaction with the 
chairs. I would include in the pres- 
entation manual a few illustrations 
of best local installations. 

Then I would compile a list of 
the local employers of office help, 
starting with the larger companies 
such as insurance offices, public 
service companies, and other large 
employers of office help. I’d make a 
card for every one of these pros- 
pects, giving the name of the office 
manager and the president of the 
company, plus the names of other 
people, such as chief clerks, mail- 
ing room foreladies, and head 
stenographers, etc. 

Then I would begin calling on 
the presidents of the various pros- 
pective companies. I’d put the 
facts before them. “So and So re- 
duced errors such and such a per 


Hal Hasty’s Busy 


(Continued from page 40) 


Chicago... Mr. James Booth... 
Hello, Jim? This is Hal Hasty 
again... I just been talking to 
Hoffman ... Well, I sure gave him 
the works. After I got through tell- 
ing him what was what he tried to 
get me to let him have the account 
back again, but I told him nothing 
doing. He practically crawled to 
me on his hands and knees, but I 
decided he wasn’t the kind of 
dealer we want ... We’d have more 
trouble with him from now on than 
his account would be worth... I 
don’t think Toggle’s is quite the 
store for us, after all . . . No, it’s 
not a high-class enough place. . 
Now listen, Jim, don’t get excited. 
I got two or three other stores that 
will jump at the chance. 

“Sure, I got the situation well in 
hand . . . Nothing to worry about, 
Jim, nothing at all. I been work- 


Day 


cent.” “So and So company 
jumped stenographic production a 
certain per cent.” I’d give him a few 
brief facts, showing first off how 
the chairs would pay for them- 
selves. Then I would ask for per- 
mission to make an office survey, 
and submit a proposal. 

In my proposal I would start off 
with an estimate of the possible 
saving to be expected from an in- 
stallation of posture chairs. Then 
I’d back up my estimate with a 
detailed analysis of the work of 
each operator for whom I had sug- 
gested a posture chair, listing in 
detail the possible savings for each. 

The average business man who 
says, “We haven’t any money to 
spend,” actually means, “We are 
pretty careful in spending our 
money these days. Show me why 
we should spend our money. Show 
me how your equipment is worth 
more than our hard-earned, hard- 
saved money.” To the salesman who 
will go to the trouble to do this 
there are orders waiting. 


ing hard on this thing all day 
and it’s getting under control 
.. . We'll be better off in the long 
run that it’s happened . . . Prob- 
ably I better stay over until the 
first of the week . . . I’ll need a little 
more expense money, Jim. Will you 
wire me fifty? . . . Okay, thanks a 
lot, old man, and just leave every- 
thing to me . . . I’ve never failed 
you yet... Solong.... 

“Room 349, please. Hello, Al? 
... This is Hal .. . Say, it looks 
like a big week-end, my boy . . 
Yeah, I’m not going into Chicago 
tomorrow after all . . . Got some 
business to take care of Monday 
. . . The office is wiring me fifty 
bucks .. . I’m in favor of starting 
in right now . . . Okay, you order 
the drinks and I’ll be down just as 
soon as I’ve called the wife . . 


“Long distance, please . . .” 
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Envelopes 


No Matter What You’re Mailing 


whether catalogs or calipers, magazines or ma- 
chine parts, pamphlets or protractors—the four- 
teen sizes and three weights available in Curtis 
Fibre Catalog Envelopes offer your enclosure a 
“tailor-made”’ fit at a “ready-made” price. 


Constructed of tough, flexible stock that takes 
printing well, with square cut flaps that seal over 
bulky enclosures or tuck in securely over con- 
tents when unsealed, with wide cut seams that 
give added strength, gummed with a superior 
adhesive that doesn’t yield under strain or rough 
treatment—Curtis Fibres have every qualifica- 
tion you want in a “catalog” envelope. 






















If You Could Follow This Formule 


If you could take a piece of tough, flexible paper stock— 
make it up into an envelope with a big, generous flap and 
wide seams, thoroughly coated with an extra strong ad- 
hesive gumming—then anchor to it, through a double 
thick wall of paper, a smooth, malleable clasp—punch a 
hole in it that will prove a bull’s eye for the clasp—then 
reinforce this hole with a protecting patch of heavier 
paper—you would have an envelope that laughed at rough 
treatment. 


Well, that’s just what we do to produce the Curtis Fibre 
Clasp Envelope. It will hold and carry anything within 
reason, from an almanac to a zither string. It’s an enve- 
lope you can mail and forget—knowing it will reach its 
destination with the contents intact and in the same 
condition as when mailed. 








Write us for samples of Curtis Fibre Enve- 
lopes or any other type of envelope you need. 








CURTIS INIE. 


ST. PAUL HARTFORD CLEVELAND 
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Where Shall We Send Your 


FREE COPY 
of this NEW 





ay we 
UNIVERSAL STANIONERY CO 
DwHesY aT weDMME CumragD 





Portfolio of Modern 
LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS? 


Send for it today. Let us show 
you how to SAVE MONEY 
on Lithographed Letterheads 
and Advertising Material. 





SPECIAL OFFER 


If you are planning some new 
Advertising Material (a new 
circular, broadside, folder or 
other mailing piece) and would 
like the assistance of seasoned, 
sales-minded artists and lay- 
out men—write to us describ- 
ing what you have in mind, 
or enclose rough layout. We'll 
be glad to submit our ideas 
and suggestions WITHOUT 
COST or OBLIGATION. 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


for Free Portfolio of Modern 
Lithographed Letterheads 


(Merely Pin Coupon to Your Regu- 
lar Business Letterhead ) 
UNIVERSAL LITHO & 
STATIONERY CO. 
Diversey at Kildare Chicago 
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UNIVERSAL LitHo & STATIONERY Co. 
DIvERSEY AT KILDARE, CHICAGO, ILL. i 
Gentlemen: Please send without cost or I 
obligation your new Portfolio of Modern § 
Lithographed Letterheads. 


My Name Is........ 





a 
Address. 


i City. State 
4 [| We are also interested in getting your 














t ideas and suggestions for improving 
4 enclosed Advertising Material. 

I (If interested—please attach sample or 1 
' rough layout) a 
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The Sales Side of Credits 





(Continued from page 8) 


sales manager for H. J. Justin & 
Sons, of Fort Worth, Texas, 
in a letter to Dartnell commenting 
upon our recommendation for a 
credit policy tuned to a sales ex- 
pansion program. Mr. Fisch said: 
“Your position on the need of 
credit experimentation, leading to 
the liberalization of credits, is en- 
tirely correct. An additional 1 per 
cent credit loss may bring an addi- 
tional volume of business that will 
more than justify the larger loss, 
because it is that last $10,000 or 
$100,000, or whatever it might be, 
that really contains the most profit. 
Therefore we can well afford to 
spend more to get that profit. 
This holds particularly true for the 
manufacturing business which is 
dependent upon volume; where a 
certain volume is required to make 
any profit at all.” 

Oliver Cabana, Jr., president of 
the Liquid Veneer Corporation of 
Buffalo, New York, is a staunch 
advocate of the plan. “I have care- 
fully read your proposal,” he said, 
“and I think the idea is superb. 
I particularly favor the special 
budget for these doubtful accounts 
and for a careful check-up as to 
the results. 

“This company has already ar- 


Speeding the Order 
Through the Office 


(Continued from page 36) 


for shipping purposes, is put on a 
gelatine copying machine and the 
required number of copies struck 
off. Some companies have even de- 
veloped systems for handling orders 
which are built up entirely around 
such a machine. This is the same 
equipment that you use for copy- 
ing your salesmen’s bulletins, price 
changes and other data. Some 


ranged to be more liberal in its 
credit although it has heretofore 
been, we believe, quite liberal. 

“With the emergency now prac- 
tically gone, with weaker concerns 
out of business, and with the re- 
maining ones thoroughly tried out 
as business concerns have never 
been tried before, there is every 
reason for liberality in granting 
credit from now on and thus ma- 
terially assisting in recovery. 

“Nineteen thirty-five is the 
‘golden anniversary’ of this busi- 
ness. I have been at the helm for 
fifty years and prior to that time 
I was employed by a leather con- 
cern and my mind harks back to 
the time when the regular terms in 
the leather business were ‘four 
months.’ I recall where in some 
cases even six months’ time was 
given a buyer. If I remember cor- 
rectly the losses in those days were 
not much if any more than they 
are in normal modern times. I am 
wondering whether in later years 
we have not been trying too hard 
to put business on a cash basis. 

“T certainly believe you are on 
the right track in advocating a 
special budget and a liberalization 
of credit and I hope you will spread 
the gospel broadly.” 


modern copying machines make as 
high as one hundred clear copies 
from an original. A good copying 
machine will be found very useful 
in the office, and will save its cost 
several times over during its life- 
time. 

Two years ago the Kelvinator 
Corporation replaced its carbon 
manifolding system for copying 
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SaCINCINNATI 


The Buckeye State 


rates first in the production of tires, rubber goods, dirigibles, safes, 
and manufactures from clay. Its industrial achievement is a monu- 
ment to the sound judgment and enterprise of its business leaders, 





who are ever alert for business-building ideas and suggestions. 


Among the 583 “Action” Executives in Ohio 
Who Subscribe to “AMERICAN BUSINESS” 


H. W. Hoover, President 
Hoover Company, Canton 


C. B. Matues, Vice President 
Conklin Pen Co., Toledo 

R. R. Howuster, President 
Hollister Electric Co., Dayton 
FrankKLIn G. Situ, President 
Ohio Rubber Co., Willoughby 

A. J. Roos, President 

Diebold Safe & Lock Co., Canton 
S. R. Sacur, President 

J. B. Savage Co., Cleveland 

W. K. Paae, Vice President 
Addressograph-Multigraph, Cleveland 
J. E. Norta, President 

Electrical League, Cleveland 

J. M. Spencer, Vice President 
Hobart Manufacturing Co., Troy 


O. E. M. Ketter, President 
Kasco Mills, Inc., Toledo 


C. B. Puturps, Vice President 
Surface Combustion Corp., Toledo 


Artuur D. Benenict, Vice President 
Barr Rubber Products Co., Sandusky 
S. E. Butier, President 

Butler Paper Products Co., Toledo 

J. H. Macteop, Vice President 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky 
T. Russ Hitt, Vice President 
Air-Way Electric Company, Toledo 
E. B. Frost, President 

National Machinery Co., Tiffin 

Z. W. Rank, President 

Crystal Tissue Company, Middletown 
E. A. Purnewy, Sales Manager 
General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown 
Hueco Brrxner, Vice President 
Davey Tree Expert Co., Kent 


W. C. SHerman, Vice President 
Standard Register Co., Dayton 


C. R. Hatxock, Secretary 
Worthington Ball Co., Elyria 

D. D. Husset., President 
White-Haines Optical Co., Columbus 
M. C. Stern, President 

Egry Register Company, Dayton 
W. B. Evans, Vice President 
Everwear Mfg. Co., Springfield 

S. R. Stanprop, Vice President 
Lowe Brothers Paint Co., Dayton 
D. G. Miter, President 

Wood & Spencer Co., Cleveland 
Harry GiLBert, President 

Gilbert Shoe Company, Columbus 
H. G. Greaa, Vice President 
Tropical Paint Company, Cleveland 
Georce C. Vick, President 
Excelsior Varnish Works, Cleveland 


J. B. Wise, President 
Garland Company, Cleveland 
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Save 50% 


with 


this NEW 


JOYCE 
BINDER 





You save 50 per cent on loose-leaf 
binder cost because one Joyce Flexible 
Spring Post Self-Binder serves both 
current and storage records. Exclusive 
atented features make this possible. 

hirty years’ experience transferring and 
binding office records. 


Enthusiastic acceptance of the New 
Joyce binders has created a national de- 
mand among leading business, utility, and 
thousands of smaller firms as well. 


he 
ALWAYS OPENS FLAT 





@ Note these features—flexible spring 
post self-binders with Detachable Outside 
Lock—fits any size sheet or form—always 
opens flat allowing easy reference and full 
view of entire page. These are but a few 
of many features, yet the utmost in sim- 
plicity, easy operation and durability. We 
guarantee you full satisfaction. 


@ Try out these binders in your office. 
At your request, without cost or obliga- 
tion we shall gladly send you a trial 
binder for your inspection and use 

or 
write for leaflet, “Cutting Binder Costs 
50 per cent.” No obligation of course. 


THE EDWARD J. JOYCE FILING CO. 


56 W. WasHINGToN St. 
Cuicago, Ix. 








orders with a modern copying ma- 
chine. The labor and stationery 
cost was reduced 59 per cent. But 
what is of still more importance, 
Kelvinator is now able to mail all 
invoices twenty-four hours after 
the order is received. By using a 
“block out” Kelvinator is able to 
conceal any information which it 
wishes to keep off certain copies. 

With the possibilities of greatly 
improved business conditions this 
year, and the probability that we 
are on the threshold of the great- 
est period of business activity this 
country has ever known, it behooves 


business management to modernize 
order handling routine, as well as 
all systems which have any bearing 
on customer relations. During the 
depression many concerns have 
been forced to get along as best 
they could with the equipment on 
hand. Now that the emergency has 
definitely passed there is little ex- 
cuse for employing antiquated 
methods in the office. You are pay- 
ing for the equipment you need in 
needless labor and material costs. 
Why not get the benefit of the 
money you are spending in the form 
of better customer relations? 


Significant New Trends 


in Merchandising 


(Continued from page 27 


opening day. The Davis Dry 
Goods Company has just opened 
a Tom Mix store on one of the 
upper floors of their State Street 
Chicago store. The manufacturers 
now licensed to make Tom Mix 
products are listed on page 27 of 
this article. 

The store itself is a boy’s para- 
dise, with western atmosphere 
galore. It ought to be a natural and 
it wouldn’t be surprising if some 
other group of manufacturers 
wouldn’t have to think up some- 
thing along similar lines to offer 
stores which don’t get the Tom 
Mix store—something to rival the 
Mix promotion. 

The shoe manufacturers have 
been playing with this “store with- 
in a store” for some time. In many 
a store there’s a special children’s 
department for selling shoes. In 
many cases the manufacturers sell 
the complete fixtures to the store. 


Perhaps some group of manufac- 


turers will think up an idea for a 
girl’s store along the Tom Mix 
plan. At any rate the idea is going 
to grow, for it offers manufacturers 
a splendid opportunity to build 
greater selling appeal into their 
merchandise. It gives the cooperat- 


ing stores a splendid drawing card 
which will bring children and par- 
ents into the stores to upper floors, 
which has always been one of the 
department store’s most baffling 
problems. 

In his book, Unfair Trade Prac- 
tices, Lincoln Filene, the widely 
known Boston merchant, devotes a 
chapter to the idea of jointly owned 
brands—that is, brands which are 
jointly owned by retailers and 
manufacturers. While not exactly 
his idea, the Tom Mix plan is a 
step in that direction, Mr. Filene 
points out. In this chapter he sug- 
gests that the time is coming when, 
in order to promote closer relation- 
ships between distributors and 
producers, there will be jointly 
owned brands of merchandise, the 
designing, making, selling, adver- 
tising and retailing of which will be 
jointly administered by the pro- 
ducers and the distributors. This 
may be one of the next develop- 
ments in retailing. It is worth 
watching. 

Retailers are not interested in 
taking chances on slow moving 
merchandise today. Nor are they 
likely to get excited about just an- 
other line of merchandise, no mat- 
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ter how good it may be, unless the 
manufacturer furnishes some plan 
for selling it. Even the staple ar- 
ticles today are given specialty 
selling effort by aggressive re- 
tailers. Manufacturers must, in the 
future, be able to show retailers 
how to sell profitable quantities of 
merchandise before they can inter- 
est dealers enough to make them 
want to stock their merchandise in 
any large quantity. 

Typical of the new study of re- 
tailing which manufacturers are 
making is the attempt of Maxon, 
Inc., Cleveland advertising agency, 
to operate a retail store, handling 
the merchandise of its client, Gen- 
eral Electric Company. Chief pur- 
pose of this store is to test out new 
ideas in sales, merchandising, ad- 
vertising and sales promotion ; suc- 
cessfully tested ideas will become a 
part of General Electric’s sug- 
gested resale plans for other deal- 
ers. This store in Muskegon, Michi- 
gan, is already shattering quotas. 
In all of last year the former GE 
dealer in Muskegon sold only 22 
refrigerators and no_ electric 
ranges. In four months of 1934, the 
Maxon test store in Muskegon sold 
more than 250 major appliances 
and more than $5,000 worth of 
small appliances. The major ap- 
pliances were 82 refrigerators, 57 
ranges, 35 washing machines, 20 
sweepers, 6 ironers, 8 electric water 
heaters, a restaurant glass washer, 
a dish washer, and others. 

As the success of this test store 
becomes known it is likely that 
other agencies or manufacturers 
will establish test stores for the 
purpose of proving to dealers the 
value of aggressive seiling plans to 
compete with the sensational pro- 
motions of chain stores which move 
prodigious quantities of merchan- 
dise. Apparently the trend in re- 
tailing today is, fewer but bigger 
stores, greater volume per store, 
more aggressive promotion, quick 
elimination of slow moving mer- 
chaadise. The manufacturer whose 
line doesn’t board one or all of 
these bandwagons is in for slow and 
rough traveling if it isn’t side- 
tracked altogether. 











SALES MANAGER CAN KNOW 
TOO MUCH ABOUT HIS 
SALESMEN’S SALES 


Every sales manager today realizes he must have complete sales in- 
formation...and have it quickly...in order to keep ahead of his job. 


Effective sales analysis helps him in directing and educating his 
personnel. It shows which salesmen...and which items... are profit- 
producers, and which are slackers. It forces concentration on profit lines. 
It gives him timely information about sales trends ... and enables him 


‘ to keep safely ahead of production. 


Sales Analysis (likewise Payroll, Material, Expense, and other 
analyses) need not be complicated and expensive. And it is not—when 
done by the Comptometer Peg-Board method. This combination makes 
all analysis work simple, rapid, and inexpensive, because. 


1. It eliminates costly copying and recapping of figures. 

2. Its extreme flexibility makes it applicable to almost any 
distribution set-up. 

3. It brings decisive facts promptly to executive attention 
—before it is too late for action. 

4, It supplies results that require no subsequent trans- 
lation. 


5. It saves money. 


To aid sales managers, we have prepared an authoritative folder on 
analyses by the Comptometer Peg-Board method. We will be glad to 
send you a copy, free. Simply fill out the coupon below. Or write or 
telephone us direct. Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1724 N. Paulina St., 
Chicago, IIl. 


Fett & TARRANT Mr, Co. 
1724 N. Paulina St., Chicago, IIl. 
(0 Please send me your folder, ““A New Method of Compiling a Sales Analysis.” 


C Please have a Comptometer representative call to see me at the address below. 
Name 


Address 


PROFIT-PRODUCING FACTS FROM ACCURATE FIGURES 


COMPTOMETER 


( TRADE-MARK ) 
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‘wish the 
boss would 


ask me how 


to save money 


ld tell him/ 


The needless, wasteful labor required mere- 
ly to insert and remove carbons in writing 
six-part loose forms costs as much as $7.00 
per thousand sets! How many sets of forms 
do you use a year? Figure out for yourself 
how much you pay for this unproductive labor ! 


EGRY 
SPEED-FEED 
eliminates this waste. 
Makes all the time of 
the operator produc- 
tive. Steps up output 
of typed forms 50% 
and more. Investigate 
this greatest time-, 
money- and labor-sav- 
ing attachment to 
handle typing of mul-/~ 


tiple copy forms. ; 
ude 
























Get all the facts. 
Ask for demonstra- 
tion in your office. 
The Speed- 
Feed re- 
quires no 
change in 
typewriter 
construc- 
tion or op- 
eration. 







THE EGRY REGISTER CO. Dayton, Ohio 




















WANTED 


MIMEOGRAPHS ADDING MACHINES 
MULTIGRAPHS DICTATING MACHINES 
TYPEWRITERS ADDRESSING MACHINES 


We pay cash and freight 
Send for our free 80-page catalog 
We will take your old machines in trade 
Repair and Overhaul 


Completely Rebuilt Office 
Machines at 


25% to 504 Less 


Our rebuilt machines are thoroughly 
dismantled, renickled — re-enameled 
parts replaced with new. They look, 
work and are guaranteed like brand 
new machines. 

Supplies, too, at a saving 


o 






$< 
INC 
172 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago 


W orld’s Largest Rebuilders of Office 
Machines for 20 years 

















Customer Relations 


(Continued from page 45) 


Your letter is just you—reach- 
ing out across space—giving the 
reader a message that you would 
deliver in person if he were seated 
at your desk. A thousand miles, or 
a few feet—what difference does it 
make? 

Now when a man succeeds in 
putting himself into a letter, it 
immediately begins to be more in- 
teresting—it has a dash and a 
sparkle that fascinate the reader. 

The late Elbert Hubbard once 
wrote a credit letter. No, I don’t 
suggest that you make use of it, 
but it does reflect the personality 
of the man. “Come, Brother, dig,” 
he wrote. “You'll never know the 
difference, and God knows we need 
the money.” 

It is hard to explain. Two letters 
can be almost identical in construc- 
tion, in what they say, but the one 
has life and the other is dead. One 
is a piece of paper with some words 
typed on it—the other is the face 
of a man, smiling through those 
words. Intangible? Yes, but the 
good letter has a pleasing per- 
sonality. It is most vital. 


e 
6 I have always contended that 

e the good letter comes more 
from the heart than the head. With- 
out the friendly spirit no man can 
go far in his letters. “A pint of 
molasses catches more flies,” said 
Abe Lincoln, “than a barrel of 
vinegar.” There is no room—not 
ever—for sarcasm, ridicule, anger, 
or any other ugly emotion, in a 
business letter. 

It is the company that writes the 
letter—not you or me. And the 
company has just one purpose— 
to render an honest service and 
thereby reap an_ honest profit. 
Every letter that helps to achieve 
that purpose is good—every letter 
that works against that purpose is 
bad. There is no middle ground. 

What good could an impudent, 


or overbearing, letter possibly do 
for your company? You might 
sock a man in the eye for calling 
you a liar. I guess you should. But 
the company cannot afford to sock 
a customer. Customers are the 
roots of your business. Without 
customers, there would be no busi- 
ness. Without customers, there 
would be no job for you or me. 

A lot of letters are like unkindled 
logs. In robot fashion, they tell 
their story, but between the lines 
there is nothing to speak for the 
glory, and the friendliness, of the 
companies from which they come. 
Like grim skeletons, they stalk to 
and I am glad when they 





my desk 
are gone. 

But once in a while, there comes 
a letter which leaps and burns with 
enthusiasm. I can tell that the 
writer enjoys his work, that he has 
faith in his company, that he wants 
to give me good service. The spirit 
of the man shines through—I am 
captivated. 


€ 

Well, there is only one more 
a point to cover, and the seven 
tests in our Rating Scale have had 
their airing. You might say that 
it is an unnecessary test—that if 
the first six objectives are reached, 
success will be assured. But it isn’t 
always so. The letters that have 
puzzled me most are the ones which 
seemed to be good—but they didn’t 
get results. Why? Often, we don’t 
know. They rate high, but they 
don’t click. 

So there always comes this last 
question. After you have done all 
that you could to make your letter 
pull—after you have considered 
appearance, language, spirit, and 
those other factors that count so 
high—you must submit your letter 
to one final test. When you started 
out, you had a goal to reach. You 
wanted to straighten out a way- 
ward salesman—to make a sale. 
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Well—does the letter that you 
have written do the job? 

All right, so much for my Rat- 
ing Scale. Why not let me use it on 
one of your letters? That’s a part 
of the service we are going to give 
in this Better Letters Clinic. And it 
is yours for the asking! Pick out 
some letter which is now being used 
in your company—some letter you 
are not sure about. 

But here’s a caution! This is a 
one-man clinic, and for time there 
has never been invented a stretcher. 
With the many letters that will be 
coming in, I cannot hope to handle 
more than one for each company. 
At least, not more than one each 
month. So choose the one which is 
most important. 

Some of these letters will be 
analyzed each month in the coming 
numbers of AMERICAN Business. 
They will get the third degree. But 
even if your letter is not used for 
that purpose, I will see that it is 
graded with my Rating Scale. So 
send me your letter, care of the 
Dartnell Corporation, Ravenswood 
and Leland Avenues, Chicago, IIl. 





Epwarp S. “NrEep” Jorpan, 
former head of Jordan Motor Car 
Company, who has just returned 


to the automobile industry as 
special representative of the Stude- 
baker Corporation. Patterson- 
trained at National Cash Register 
Company, he was one of the in- 


dustry’s greatest sales executives. 
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OUR SALES HAVE INCREASED 
EVERY WEEK SINCE ADOPT- 
ING THE LETTERGRAPH 
SYSTEM 






YOU TOO, CAN Aooit Salers 
THIS ECONOMICAL WAY ¢ 


With a LETTERGRAPH 
Installed in Your Office 


you can quickly and at slight expense get out letters, postcards, bulletins, 

circulars and other literature so necessary to stimulate sales. Experience 
proves that keeping frequent contact with customers and prospects builds 
good will and encourages more buying. And when you can do this with 
the Lettergraph at a saving of 50% to 75% in printing expense, keeping up 
sales is largely a matter of adopting the Lettergraph System. O'Neal of 
Illinois kept up sales at a saving of 66% in printing cost. Berg of Minnesota 
doubled sales. Many other business houses equally successful. Sales man- 
agers, too, have found the lettergraph makes them far more efficient by being 
able to contact their salesmen and dealers frequently with all latest sales 
information so necessary to keep them pepped up. 


We shall be glad to send you the complete story and explain how the 
Lettergraph System has increased sales for others. Write us today for full 
details, special 10-day trial offer and proof that the Lettergraph will build 
sales and save money on printing. No obligation. 


Write... The Heyer Duplicator Company, Inc. 
927 W. Jackson Blvd., Dept. 135, Chicago, Illinois 
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- Send for Your Free Catalog 


Listing and describing a hundred or more Dartnell publications, 
many of which will give you just the information you are looking 
for to solve some timely and pressing problem, such as— 

Training Salesmen 
Selecting Media 
Cutting Sales Costs 


Planning Contests 
Writing Sales Manuals 
Opening New Accounts 


Collecting Money 
Building Dealers 
Writing Sales Letters 


This 32-page Dartnell catalog will be sent free to any responsible sales execu- 
tive who writes on his business letterhead. Please mention this magazine. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 


4660 RaveNswoop AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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MODERNIZE 
YOUR SALES 
EQUIPMENT 





In hundreds of sizes and styles we 
have a stock case to fit perfectly into 
your sales program and budget. 


SELL MORE 





with “Knickerbocker,” the world’s 
best known and most popular sales 
case for every line. 





pat 


“Maintaining Leodwelip 
in Better Sales Cases 


for 35 Years’ 
ASK FOR CATALOG 


KNICKERBOCKER 


CASE COMPANY 


2327 N. Crawford Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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New Letterheads for Old 


(Continued from page 23) 


9 per cent returns in a direct-mail 
campaign, where the identical let- 
ter on the regular company sta- 
tionery to a portion of the same 
list pulled only 6 per cent. I will 
not try to use this one test to 
prove that all personal letterheads 
are 33 1/3 per cent more effective 
than company letterheads, but I 
do say that the engraved letter- 
head, printed on a_ high-quality 
rag paper, is more than worth its 
extra cost. 

For one thing the personal let- 
terhead, especially if it is in the 
7 x 10 inch size, lends a very effec- 
tive change of dress in following 
up inquiries. It carries the hall- 
mark of authority. It suggests to 
the recipient that he is important. 
But there is a still more important 
reason for using personal station- 
ery in business. Business firms are 
sending out an increasing number 
of letters to customers and pros- 
pective customers. As this type of 
contact is developed, special de- 
partments are set up to concen- 
trate on mail relations. The adver- 
tising department is using more and 
more letters. As a result, the cus- 
tomer becomes, shall we say, over- 
familiar with the customary sta- 
tionery on which sales letters are 
written. With familiarity comes a 
certain amount of indifference. 
“That is just another letter from 
So-and-So,” and it goes into the 
wastepaper basket unopened. 

Now it might just happen, as 
actually did happen in one case, 
that the letter was not advertising 
but an important communication 
from the president of the company 
offering the man a position. Had 
the letter been typed on a private 
letterhead instead of the regular 
company letterhead used for every- 
thing, and had it gone out in a 
social sized envelope, the story 
might have been quite different. 

Just a few words about some of 
the factors that enter into the effec- 
tiveness of this sort of business 


stationery. Two prime essentials 
must be respected. First of all the 
letterhead must have the appear- 
ance of stability. It must reflect the 
public’s conception of what the 
head of a business ought to be: 
generous, dignified, above petty 
things, forthright. Secondly, it 
must be different. It ought to be 
different in size from the regula- 
tion 814 x 11 inch letterhead. The 
most favored size is 7x10, al- 
though the English standard size 
of 8x 1014 is coming into vogue. 

A question I am often asked is, 
“Ts it bad taste to use printed sta- 
tionery for executive letterheads ?” 
The doubt probably arises out of 
the fact that custom has estab- 
lished ‘copper-plate engraving as 
the social process. To some extent 
this also holds in personal cards 
and stationery used in business. 
However, in the last few years 
there has been a growing tendency 
to “go modern” in our business 
thinking, and going modern means 
refusing to follow tradition blindly. 
This new school of thought has en- 
couraged many 
pecially advertising executives, to 
use printed letterheads for their 
personal business correspondence. 


executives, es- 


What may happen, however, is a 
modernization of the traditional 
engraved styles in letterheads, with 
a result somewhat similar to the 
letterhead used by the president of 
the Mills Novelty Company, shown 
with this article. 

There are a number of copper- 
plate engravers who are now spe- 
cializing in the production of dis- 
tinctive letterheads 
executives. In the last few vears 


for business 
important developments have taken 
place in the manufacture of paper 
for such stationery, notably the 
solka process, which produces a 
crisp, crinkly finished paper. It 
sells slightly below the 25 per cent 
rag content bonds and has a de- 
cided “feel” of quality. A number 
of paper mills now use the process. 
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This Mania for 
Titles 


(Continued from page 9) 


different kinds of vice presidents 
in other insurance companies, 
bluntly said that if it were all the 
same to the management he would 
prefer to remain a commoner. He 
knew from previous experience the 
petty jealousy that exists in the 
average business organization, and 
he wanted the organization to re- 
spect him for what he was, and not 
just because he had a card with 
“vice president” after his name. 

One of the reasons cited for 
adorning salesmen with trick titles 
is to give them added prestige. One 
Chicago advertising agency boasts 
that it employs no solicitors. It 
doesn’t. But it does have five vice 
presidents! It has always seemed 
to me that any salesman who 
needed to be bolstered up with a 
title, couldn’t be much of a sales- 
man. As a matter of fact, a sales- 
man running around with a vice 
president’s title is likely to be more 
of a liability to the business than 
an asset. A skeptical customer 
naturally thinks: “If that bird is 
the vice president of the company, 
it must be some outfit.” Then 
too, a titled salesman, being hu- 
man, unconsciously tries to im- 
press a prospective customer with 
his importance. That is bad. But 
even if he does act like an ordinary 
human being and does not try to 
impersonate the man he thinks he 
is, the tinseled halo would put men 
on guard against him. Most of us 
would rather do business with a 
chap who frankly admitted he 
wasn’t much of a salesman, than 
with a pompous person who an- 
nounced his presence with a “me- 
and-god” pasteboard. 

So all in all it seems to me that 
this mania for titles is much ado 
about nothing. For my part, I 
don’t care what title they give me, 
and I can be just as happy with- 
out any at all. 


tree... 
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* CHARTING PAPER—To show sales, 
costs, quotas, advertising results, etc., 
by days, weeks, months and years by 
salesmen, branches or products. Send 
for charting paper catalog. 
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MAP MARKING DEVICES—Show 
Routes, Territories, Dealers, Cus- 
tomers, Prospects, ete. Sixteen stand- 
ard colors, over thirty styles— 
sharp needle points. Any shape or | 
style furnished. Send for color sheet. 
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HIS issue, as you probably 
noticed before you got 
this far along, is quite a bit 
different from its predeces- 
sors. It’s not only bigger and 
thicker, but it’s been completely 
renovated, from the front cover 
back. The design of the cover is the 
work of E. Wixus Jones, art di- 
rector of Needham, Louis and 
Brorby, Inc., Chicago advertising 
agency, and one of the best de- 
signers in the business. To Mr. 
Jones we are also indebted for some 
valuable suggestions regarding the 
make-up of our reading pages. 
VALENTINO Sarra, noted Chicago 
photographer, made the picture. 
Our new headline type is Corvinus, 
a brand new face cut by the Bauer 
Type Foundry, Inc., whose de- 
signers were also instrumental in 
developing our layout style. 


A subscriber who agrees with 
Roy Johnson’s premise that ma- 
jority rule in industry is bound to 
mean rule by the biggest producers, 
is H. Torte of the Liberty Press 
in Binghamton, New York. Mr. 
Toelke expresses his opinion in this 
letter to the editor: 

“From the start I have ques- 
tioned the constitutional right of 
government to fix prices I, or any 
one, should charge for products. I 
am a firm believer in and have al- 
ways advocated high wages for in- 
telligent labor, as that money 
keeps oiling the wheels of commerce 
in a steady momentum. . . 

“The article, ‘Does 
Need a Sales Manager?’ is good, 


America 


provided the selling does not become 
too high-pressured as it was in 
1928-1929. That article about the 
chain buyers is also to the point. 
The small manufacturer and small 
merchant are having a hard road 
to travel in meeting demands of 
hogs. I hope the revised NRA will 
cure some evils mentioned. And why 
were only the big guns chosen to 
make laws for the rest of us to 
obey or go to jail? That’s not 
Democracy; that’s Fascism.” 


Not everyone likes a dash of in- 
spiration in his articles about and 
for salesmen. Yet so many do that 
we were encouraged to publish an- 
other of Allan Barkley’s stories in 
this issue, following up his “Old- 
Fashioned Salesman” which made 
such a big hit in November. Regard- 
ing it, D. E. Hare of the North- 
western Yeast Company, Chicago, 
wrote: “Your article entitled ‘Just 
an Old-Fashioned Salesman’ has 
just been read, and we think it is 
one of the best things you have put 
out since we have been taking your 
publication. It would be a fine thing 
if every young salesman in the 
country would read it.” And E. H. 
ScHakER, district manager of the 
Hoover Company in Columbus, 
Ohio, added: “I have read your 
November issue thoroughly and 
find the majority of articles not 
only interesting but very valuable 
and constructive. I read the article, 
‘Just an Old-Fashioned Salesman,’ 
and it was received very enthu- 
siastically by our organization in 
which we have about fifty men.” 
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How Shall the 
Recovery Act 
Be Revised? 


(Continued from page 14) 


a code would continue to operate 
under the anti-trust acts.” 

It is further provided that: 
“Under appropriate safeguards 
the approved competitive prac- 
tices and prohibitions submitted by 
the properly defined majority of a 
group, trade or industry should 
be binding upon the minority. A 
minority group, in the absence of 
a majority request, should like- 
wise be authorized to request a 
code of its own, limited in effect to 
its own members and to a period 
that would automatically termi- 
nate when a majority of the in- 
dustry began to operate under an 
approved code.” 

Still further, we read: “The writ- 
ing of the code in whole or part by 
the administrative court should 
not be permitted, but that privi- 
lege and duty should be placed 
solely upon the petitioning indus- 
try. An approved code should like- 
wise place upon the industry the 
primary obligation of policing en- 
forcement, with the aid on proof 
of violation of the administrative 
court, and ultimately through a 
judicial order.” 

Perhaps it is just as well that 
the drafters of this precious docu- 
ment did not attempt to specify the 
“appropriate safeguards” under 
which the prohibitions of the 
properly defined majority should 
become binding upon the unwilling 
minority—leaving that small mat- 
ter to the omniscient wisdom of 


congress. What the proposal 
would mean in the final analysis, 
however, is plentifully clear 


enough. It would mean that the 
dominant majority in any industry 
(dominant by virtue of doing the 
largest volume of business) could 
exempt itself practically at will 
from the operation of the anti- 
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If It’s Action You Want— 


HE days of “order takers” are over. This goes for displays as well as sales- 

men. SceNE-1N-ActTion Dispiays are on the job every hour of the day and 
night with Action, Cotor, Licut. They get attention. They drive home their 
message. They get results. That’s why the leaders of American business have 
turned to this method of solving their Point of Purchase problems. Let us tell 
you how Scene-1x-Action will step up your business. 


SCENE-IN-ACTION ADVERTISING COMPANY 


1800 INDIANA AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Better Letters Bring 
Better Results 


HAT impression do your letters make on your customers? Are they 

just ordinary, dull business letters or do they breathe and radiate 
good will and friendliness? Do they sell something or do they just say 
something? 
Dartnell has developed a thoroughgoing Better Letters Program for 
printers and their customers. It is the work of Cameron McPherson 
in collaboration with men who have achieved outstanding success in 
selling by mail. 


The basis of the program is 52 four-page bulletins. Each bulletin 
constructively criticizes an actual letter, and brings out by concrete 
example one of the 52 fundamentals which underlie successful business 
letters. 
Complete Better Letters Program—Letter Testing Chart with 
52 Better Letters Bulletins—On Approval, $7.50 
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trust laws; it could write its own 
laws by which it chose to be gov- 
erned, police its own industry, and 
appeal to a special administrative 
tribunal for enforcement. Where 
this would leave the independent, 
owner-managed enterprise is too 
self-evident to need very much 
emphasis. It could swear fealty to 
the dominant financial oligarchy 
or else—. 

Seriously and soberly, however 
intriguing the “voluntary” prin- 
ciple may seem, it is bound to prove 
fatal in the end to the smaller and 
weaker members of any group who 
cannot hope to survive except 
under “the equal protection of the 
law” as the constitution expresses 
it. Giving business men the right 
to choose whether they will be sub- 
ject to a law or not, or to choose 
which law they will obey, is merely 
throwing out of the window those 
“tested fundamentals” of our po- 
litical and economic systems which 
the Congress of American Industry 
so eloquently admires. Substituting 
the vagaries and mutabilities of an 
administrative tribunal for the 
orderly and continuous jurisdic- 
tion of the regularly constituted 
courts is jumping out of the same 
window after them. 

A still later attempt to modify 
the provisions of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act was made by 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce on December 27, when it 
passed a resolution favoring new 
legislation in the seventy-fourth 
congress to replace present legisla- 
tion which expires June 16, 1935. 
Among the proposals advanced by 
the Chamber were these: 

Industry should be given the 
right to formulate its own rules of 
fair competition. 

The labor clauses under the 
NRA should be completely revised 
to protect employees against 
coercion. 

Provision as to minimum prices 
and for dealing with overcapacity 
and overproduction would be al- 
lowed only when an_ industry 
proved that they were essential for 
sound competition and in the pub- 
lic interest. 





TRAVEL NOTES 


N EUROPE a popular hotel 

is replacing room numbers 

with names. The idea, it is 

reported, has gone over in a 
big way, and so other hotels over 
there are planning to adopt the 
plan. Should the practice spread to 
America here are a few suggestions 
for appropriate names that would 
appeal to tired business men away 
from home: “Safe Haven,” “The 
Room of the Bells” (referring par- 
ticularly to the traffic signal on the 
corner below), “The Goldfish 
Room” (so named because of its 
large and useful keyhole), “Ex- 
celsior” (referring to the mat- 
tresses still found in some of the 
“leading” hotels of the South), 
“Sweet Adeline” which preferably 
should be a top floor location. An- 
other suggestion would be “The 
Flying Trapeze” which could be in- 
dividualized by printing all the 
verses of this popular ballad on 
note sheets (if any can be found) 
and using them to paper the wall. 
On second thought, however, it 
might be more profitable from the 
standpoint of the hotel if girls’ 
names were used instead. Then a 
salesman could say to a hesitating 
buyer: “Meet me up in Mabel’s 
Room,” and no further coaxing 
would be necessary. The more you 
think about it, the better it sounds. 


Nine Hours—Chicago to Miami 


HEN Eddie Rickenbacker 
said a few years back that 
the time would come when we would 
measure distances in hours rather 
than miles, nobody paid much at- 
tention. Now it is different. The 
opening up of the Eastern Air 
Lines’ nine-hour schedule between 
Miami and Chicago is one more ex- 
ample of how air travel is annihilat- 
ing distance. This new line not only 
establishes closer connections be- 
tween Chicago and Florida, but it 
also gives the middle western states 
faster connections with the South 
American planes, whose air base is 
at Miami. This is important from 
a trade point of view, since more 
and more South American mer- 
chants are using the airways to 
come to the United States on buy- 
ing trips. Heretofore most of these 
buyers have flown to New York. 
Now they can fly to Chicago just 
as easily. 


eo 
Where to Go This Winter 


em pen are that the 
coming months will see a great 
many business men stealing a 
winter vacation for the first time in 
years. Reports from Florida are 
that Miami Beach hotel bookings 
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will help you to keep posted . | 
| onthe trend of security prices | 
and economic conditions and 
will guide you in your stock 
and bond investments. They | 
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opinion and comment. 
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copy of Brookmire Counselor | 
without charge. Request Bul- 
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It takes a little gift 
sometimes to open |= 











TOOL 





closed doors 


or 


melt the barrier to a pros- 
pect’s mind. Situations 
where a gift could be used 
properly may exist within 
your own company now. 
If so the Gits-NIFE is at 
your service. 


THE 


is a useful little com- 
panion—so handy and 
unusual your prospect or 
customer will want to 
carry it with him con- 
stantly. Every time it is 
used your imprinted name 
(or slogan) on the side of 
this knife smiles out at 
the user, reminding him 
of your excellent products 
and the service you stand 
ready to render him. 


Write us to learn 
how companies 
with sales prob- 
lems are using the 








Gite-NIFE a oo | 
effective unit in 
sales strategy. 
GITS BROS. MFG.CO. 
1852-62 S. Kilbourne Ave., 
CHICAGO 


FRE TO EXECUTIVES. We will send a free 

sample GITS-NIFE to demonstrate its 
effectiveness as a sales tool. Write on company 
letterhead and please use your title. 
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Soren fost long Que mile dgp 


Beds at Hotel Cleveland are built for tired 
travelers. They are long and wide, and very, 


very deep. 


After a busy day, a perfect dinner, a friendly 
“good night” from manager, floor clerk and 
everyone you meet, your comfortable Hotel 
Cleveland room is a genuinely friendly place to 
be. You pile in—and sink down, down into 
crisp linen—and you're off for a full night’s 


restful sleep. 


You'll wake up in the morning with nerves and 
weariness gone, twice as eager for the day’s 
business or pleasure. It’s a sure-fire formula. 


Try it on your next trip to Cleveland. 


HOTEL, >, | 


* 





are running over 40 per cent ahead 
of last year and even the West 
Coast resorts are well filled. If you 
want to go to Florida for a rest 
and some good fishing and are not 
dead set on night-life and golf, try 
the islands off Fort Myers. There 
are several resorts on them with 
rates ranging from $5.00 a day to 
$15, including meals, for two in a 
room. One particularly good spot 
is Casa Ybel on the southerly point 
of Sanibel Island. Charles Knapp is 
the genial host. There are also some 
good resorts on Captiva Island, ad- 
joining Sanibel Island. These is- 
lands are famous for their shell 
beaches and are rated as one of the 
six best shelling places in the world. 
The inlets and channels abound in 
all sorts of fish, and you can nearly 
always come back with a good 
catch of mackerel, kingfish, or 
groper in season. If you want 
tarpon fishing do not go too early. 
Late March or April is the best 
time to connect with the tarpon in 
those waters. To get to Sanibel, 
buy your railroad ticket to Fort 
Myers. Taxi to the Sanibel Ferry, 
about twenty miles down the coast, 
and you can get full information 
about the resorts on the islands 
from the chap who runs the gen- 
eral store at the ferry landing on 
the Sanibel side of the channel. 


An Inexpensive West Indies Trip 


PEAKING of South America, 

American business men who feel 
the need of an excuse to get away 
for a few months this winter might 
consider the possibilities of estab- 
lishing trade connections in San 
Jose, Costa Rica. It is a bustling 
city where the merchants are es- 
pecially favorable to American 
ideas, and where the people are ap- 
preciative of American merchan- 
dise. The United Fruit Company 
has recently built three fine new 


CLEVELAND 


A evctaue 


ships, which sail weekly from New 
York to San Jose, touching at 
Havana, Kingston and the Canal 
Zone enroute. The round trip takes 
about three weeks. The ships are 
well appointed, the cuisine is ex- 





Connected by covered passageway with Cleveland Union Passenger Terminal 
and Terminal Garage. Rooms from $2.50 for one, $4.00 for two. Floor 
clerks, servidor service. Modern Bronze Cafe, The Little Cafe, formal 
Cleveland Room, Cocktail Lounge, popular-priced Coffee Shop. 
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cellent, and you will have to look 
a long time to get more fun at such 
a small outlay of money. You can 
make the round trip comfortably, 
exclusive of incidental expenses, 
for $200. There is a very good 
hotel at San Jose, permitting you to 
stay over for the next sailing. This 
will give you ample time to estab- 
lish a connection in San Jose which 
might bring in a_ substantial 
amount of business during the 
years to come. If you make this 
trip, get letters of introduction to 
the Costa Rican agent for your 
bank, because that sort of thing 
counts in San Jose. 


British Industries Fair 


HIS is a good year to make 

that long delayed trip to the 
“Old Country.” In addition to the 
British Industries Fair which will 
be held in London during February 
and March, and in Birmingham 
during May, Britain is planning all 
sorts of things in celebration of the 
King’s Jubilee. In connection with 
that event most of the British 
steamship lines will announce at- 
tractive rates. It is a mistaken idea 
that you have to spend a lot of 
money for a trip to Great Britain. 
If you are reasonably close to 
Montreal, you can get very com- 
fortable accommodations on the 
Canadian Pacific’s “Duchess” 
ships which make the trip inside of 
a week and land you in Glasgow or 
Liverpool. 


America’s Fastest Train 


N JANUARY 2, the new de 

luxe train known as “The 
Four Hundred,” between Chicago 
and St. Paul over the Chicago & 
Northwestern railway, made its 
debut. It will cut the time between 
these two cities almost three hours, 
making the 400 miles in 400 min- 
utes. The eighty-five miles between 
Chicago and Milwaukee will be 
covered in eighty minutes. A new 
type of oil-burning locomotive, the 
first of its kind here, will pull the 
train at its mile-a-minute clip. 
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_ SALES 
MANAGERS 


If the firm looks to you 
to cut selling costs this 
year—consider this way of 
reducing traveling ex- 
penses. Route your men 
between Chicago and New 
York—or to Toledo, De- 
troit, Cleveland, Akron, or 
Pittsburgh—via Safe- 
Way. You can save half 
or more, without sacrifice 
of speed, comfort, or con- 
venience. And via Safe- 
Way connecting lines you 
can cover the whole coun- 
trymore economically. Let 
us show you exactly how 
this may be accomplished. 
Our traffic men will be 
glad to work with you in 
preparing new travel 
schedules that will give 
you more frequent con- 
tacts with all territories 
at less cost. No obligation 
—just send the coupon or 


WRITE 





Safe $ Way 


Lines 


Today’s ECONOMICAL 





FOR ALL WHO 


Travel-way COVER TERRITORY 


BETWEEN 


NEW YORK 
ad 


CHICAGO 


Speedy, safe, comfortable! SafeWay 
Limited autocoaches maintain a de- 
pendable 28-hour schedule between 
New York and Chicago. Alert, re- 
sponsive, new-type coaches that ride 
easily as a pleasure car. Roomy re- 
clining chair seats, reserved all the 
way. Piloted by courteous, skilled 
drivers who take real pride in their 
work. When you travel east or west— 
go SafeWay and save. 


Safe § Way 
“in ¢? 
GENERAL OFFICES 
2520 S. Wabash Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Mr. PAUL DitrMAr, President 
SarFEWayY LINES 
2520 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Send me all information regarding SafeWay 
transportation and tell me how I can cut selling 


costs by using your service. 


Address 
ra City State 
By. 
wee e ew ewww ee ew ew eee ew eee ee es ee Wl 
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What About the Salary Riddle? 


(Continued from page 38) 


are going to be increased slowly if 
at all; salaries in the lower brackets 
will be increased in line with the 
President’s wishes. That is why 
salaries will not go up as they came 
down, by flat increases on a per- 
centage basis. 

Based on the survey just com- 
pleted by Dartnell, salaries as of 
December 1, 1934, stand at about 
85 per cent of their all-time 1928 
high. This includes all salaries, but 
it does not mean earnings. While 
the increases in salary rates were 
comparatively little during 1934, 
the salary earnings were from 10 to 
20 per cent greater, due to steadier 
employment and fewer deductions 
for enforced vacations and similar 
pay roll cutting devices which were 
necessary during the depth of the 
depression. 


The survey showed that about 
thirty out of the two hundred have 
increased salaries in the sales de- 
partment during 1934. The ma- 
jority of these increases—rein- 
statements would probably be a 
better word—were made between 
May and July. Three companies 
advised us that they were restoring 
salaries to 1929 levels this Janu- 
ary. The remainder had made no 
salary adjustments during 1934 
and did not intend to make any 
during 1935 unless business im- 
proved a great deal more than it 
showed signs of doing. 

One of the questions asked was: 
“How much lower are salaries in 
the sales department (as of Decem- 
ber 1, 1934) than they were on 
December 1, 1929?” The average 


figure, as nearly as we can deter- 


mine it, is about 20 per cent below 
1929; the figures varying from 60 
per cent below in the case of a 
mirror manufacturer to 10 per 
cent above in the case of a textile 
manufacturer. The majority of 
companies reported that salaries 
were about 15 per cent less than 
they were in 1929. 

In the case of sales managers’ 
earnings, salaries stand relatively 
lower than for other sales workers. 
There were a number of companies 
where cuts of 40 and 50 per cent 
still remained in effect. The most 
common figure was 25 per cent be- 
low 1929 tops. Comparatively few 
companies have reinstated sales 
executive salaries, and none were 
paying higher salaries to executives 
than they were in 1929. 

In general, the salaries of branch 
managers, salesmen and clerks have 
been reduced in about the same 
proportion as those of the higher 
sales executives and officials in the 
same companies. 























THE COST OF THE AVERAGE LETTER 
1S_ON ¢ EAc 


AMAZING! 





SHE IS TURNING OUT 
ABOUT 750 LETTERS 
A DAY, AND THEY'RE 
PERSONAL. 


E*) SW show you how we wuake money with tellers, 


ONE GIRL KEEPS. THREE AUTO-TYPISTS 
GOING ALL DAY. WE GET THE 
OUTPUT OF SIX GIRLS AT THE 
SALARY OF ONE. 






































WELL, THATS CERTAINLY 
PROFITABLE 
tr: 
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EACH AUTO-TYPIST PAID FOR ITSELF 
IN NET PROFITS WITHIN 30 DAYS. 





* Facts in this strip taken from 
actual experience of large shee 
manufacturer ...name on request. 
These experiences are being re- 
peated in such progressive concerns 
as Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Schenley Products Co., Ditto, Ine., 
Montgomery Ward & Co., John 
Wanamaker, and many others. 


They have adopted Auto-typist to 
do their letter-writing work. It pro- 
duces actual typewritten letters 


that look like dictated ones and 
produce ten times the results of 
“processed” letters. 
Our trial plan permits you to test 
aki 
v 





the idea of “making money with 

letters” before purchasing. Write 

for details on your business letter- 
| ead. 





AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER CO., 606 No. Carpenter St., Chicago, Ill. 


DARTNELL PRESS, CHICAGO 
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Take the shortest, 
fastest way to 


Dixieland 


The Preferred 
BUS ROUTE 


Most Comfortable and Economical 
ALL NEW BUSSES 


FLORIDA 
GULF COAST 


NASHVILLE ATLANTA 
BIRMINGHAM 
MIAMI JACKSONVILLE 
MEMPHIS NEW ORLEANS 
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For complete information regarding 
schedules, fares, etc., call, phone or 
write your local travel agent, or 


= ohn SOUTHERN LIMITED 


‘ !) 407 S. Wabash Ave. 35 W. Van Buren St. 
pre Phone WAB. 6171 Phone WAB. 4050 
CHICAGO 
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HAS SAVED A LOT OF MONEY FOR US” 


IMPLIFIED office lithography . 
the sensational new process which 
makes it possible for you to produce 
your own lithographed material . . . in 
colors if desired . . . right in your own 
offices! Multilith . . . the result of years 
of research and development . . . enables 
you to turn out lithographic printing of 
finest quality .. . with layman operators 

. . at low costs never before possible. 

It is the simplest process of its kind 
ever devised . . . even persons with. no 
previous experience can learn to operate 
it with surprising ease and speed. 

Advertisers and advertising agents will 
find that Multilith opens new possibili- 
ties for the economical production of 
their own booklets, advertising and sales 
promotional material, letterheads, bul- 


Multilith is a Multigraph product .:.and is 
based on 30 years’ experience in designing and 
building office duplicating and printing equip- 
ment. There are more than 55 models in the 
Multigraph line, including office folding ma- 
chines and office typesetting machines. Prices 
as low as $145.00. 


letins, business forms of all kinds. Mul- 
tilith adds to the appearance of printed 
matter, as well as assuring big savings 
in production costs. 

A few of the other advantages of this 
remarkable new process are shown at 
the right. As you read them over, con- 
sider how your own business can profit 
by using the Maultilith method. The 
Multigraph representative in your vi- 
cinity will gladly show you samples of 
Multilith work and give you full in- 
formation without obligation. Consult 
your phone book, or write to 


MULTIGRAPH COMPANY 
Division of 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 

, Cleveland, Ohio 
OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 


Multigraph 


Multiple Typewriting and Office Printing 


w 


. Fast, easy, economical pe 


. Much lower cos' eae t 


. Multilith plates can be bige 


A FEW OF MULTILITH’S 
MANY ADVANTAGES: 


duction of offset (lithograp 
printing. 


ed) 


. Reduction of typesetting costs 


due to ability to use type- 
written, written or drawn copy 


appried diree!y ona plate. 


plates containing photo- 
aphic or line illustrations, or 
and-set type. 


. Ability to draw maps, charts, 


or complicated ruled forms 
directly on plate. 


. Multilith impressions can 


easily be produced on pa 
of varied-and unusual Gnithes. 


. Reproduction of existing 


printing can be done at low 
cost. 


pared. in minutes instead of 
ours, and occupy little stor- 
age space. 


. Plates can be repeatedly used, 


and are easily preserved. and 
stored. 
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